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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPer. 





For the Port Folio. 


THE YORK SPRINGS. 
[With an Engraving. ] 


Ir has become so fashionable for persons to leave the busy 
scenes of the cities, during the hot months of the summer, 
for the purpose of breathing the salubrious air of the moun- 
tains or of enjoying the refreshing breezes of the shores of 
the Atlantic, that few, if any, whose situation will permit the 
indulgence, deny themselves the pleasure of this temporary 
relaxation from business. The practice is becoming more 
general, and it is attended with many advantages to indivi- 
duals, as well as to the community at large. The merchant 
who has been devoted to business during the greater part 
of the year, needs some relief from his perplexing cares; 
and he finds it in an excursion to Cape May, Saratoga, the 
Falls of Niagara, or some of the springs among the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania or Virginia; while the professional man 
returns from an excursion through the country, with his mind 
as well as his body invigorated by the exercise, and the inter- 
course which he has had with persons from different sections 
of the country. Money, as well as useful information, is thus 
circulated and diffused through different parts of the country. 
Sectional prejudices and peculiarities are in a great measure 
destroyed by the frequent and unrestrained intercourse be- 
tween persons from different parts of the union, who meet at 
these places; by the citizens of the southern, the middle, and 
the northern states. Any information, therefore, with regard 
to the situation and advantages of one of these numerous 


places of resort, must be acceptable to readers in every part 
of the union. 
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178 York Springs. 


The York Springs, which form the subject of this article, 
and of which an engraving from a self-taught artist in their 
vicinity, is inserted in this number of the Port Folio, although 
not the most conspicuous among the watering places in the 
United States, possess many advantages and attractions which 
entitle them to notice. 

These springs are situated in Adams county, in the state 
of Pennsylvania, but derive their name from the circum- 
stance of their having been formerly included in the county 
of York. They are about one hundred and six miles west, 
or nearly west from Philadelphia, and about fifty-seven north 
from Baltimore, on the turnpike road from Baltimore to 
Carlisle, in a hilly though not mountainous country. There 
is not, perhaps, in the interior of Pennsylvania, a more healthy 
tract of country than that along the South Mountain or Blue 
Ridge; being well watered by streams, supplied from never 
failing springs which issue from the base of this mountain. 
Among the numerous streams of this description in the 
neighbourhood of the York Springs, are the Yellow Breeches, 
the Great and Little Conawaga, Mountain Creek, Latimor, 
and Bermudian. The Springs are on the east or left side of 
the Bermudian, and but a few rods from its bank. The water 
of the principal stream as analyzed by Dr. Cutbush, was 
found to contain sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of lime, and 
muriate of soda, and in the following proportions, to wit:— 
sixteen ounces of water contained twenty grains of sulphate 
of magnesia, six grains of sulphate of lime, and four grains 
of muriate of soda. The water of these Springs, a.chough it 
contains but little fixed air, is not disagreeable to the taste, 
and may be drunk in large quantities, operating as a power- 
ful diuretic, and a gentle cathartic; and when continued for 
several days, as a copious sudorific. There is, at a little dis- 
tance from the principal spring, a chalybeate spring, which 
is found to contain two and one-fourth grains of iron to 
every pint. 

The accommodations for visiters at these springs, though 
not as extensive as at many of the fashionable watering places 
in the United States, are very good. The principal house is 
commodious; the dining room is very large and airy; the 
chambers numerous, convenient, and very comfortably fur- 
nished. A large room used as a drawing-room, and some- 
times as a ball-room, adjoins the dining-room, and forms, 
together with a broad piazza which extends round three 
sides of the house, a delightful promenade when the weather 
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is such as to prevent the enjoyment of the numerous roman- 
tic walks in the vicinity. 

The woods and streams in the neighbourhood furnish an 
abundance of sport for such as are fond of fishing and fowl- 
ing. A billiard-room, which is at some distance from the 
house, furnishes amusement and exercise for such as are ad- 
dicted to that game; and the reading-room is well supplied 
with newspapers, periodical publications, and a handsome 
collection of books. 

The York Springs, for many years, was a place of great 
resort during the summer months, but owing to the indiffer- 
ent manner in which the house was then kept, the number 
of visiters became fewer every successive year, until at length 
they were nearly deserted. During the last two or three years 
the house has been well kept, by a Mr. M‘Cash, from Balti- 
more, who spares no trouble or expense to make the situation 
of the visiters agreeable and happy, the reputation of the 
springs has greatly revived, and the number of visiters has 
annually increased. 

There is not, perhaps, any establishment of the kind in the 
United States better kept at the present time, than that at 
the York Springs. It has the advantage over most other wae 
tering places of being situated near a most fertile and fruit- 
ful part of the country. A very extensive garden on the 

remises furnishes an abundance of vegetables of the best 
kind. The facility of procuring articles from Baltimore, is 
an advantage which it possesses over Bedford, Berkley, and 
many other watering places in the interior of the country. 

There is now an additional inducement for strangers to 
visit this part of the country. A number of vineyards have 
within the last few years, been planted in the county of York, 
which are beginning to flourish and be productive. These 
vineyards are an object worthy the attention of every travel- 
ler. More than one hundred acres have been planted with 
grapes in the county of York, about thirty of which have 
come to such maturity as to produce ten barrels of wine 
to the acre; and it is supposed that when the vines are full 
grown, they will produce from twenty to thirty barrels to 
the acre. At the vintage of 1826,a little more than one hun- 
dred barrels of wine were made, and it is expected that more 
than double that quantity will be made in 1827. About twenty 
different kinds of grapes have been planted, the most of which 
appear to flourish exceedingly well. Unfortunately for the 
reputation of the wine made in York county, the first that 
was made, and the first and only wine that has been sold, or 
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offered for sale, was made by European “ wine-growers;”’ 
whose only business had been to plant and cultivate the grape. 
The wine which has been made since, by persons who have 
acquired some knowledge of the business, is of a superior 
kind, and wants but age to make it equal to the wines of 
Europe. 

The turnpike road leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburg 
passes through the fertile and wealthy counties of T.ancaster 
and York, and crosses the Baltimore and Carlisle turnpike 
only seven miles from the York Springs. The accommoda- 
tions on this road are equal if not superior to those on any 
road in Pennsylvania; and persons travelling from Philadel- 
phia to the Bedford or Berkley springs, may take the York 
springs in their way, without any additional inconvenience 
or expense. M. 





1. Memoire sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de J. H. Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. Par L. Aimé-Martin, Accompagné des Let- 
tres, &c. 8vo. pp. 49. Paris, 1826. London: Treuttel & 
Wirtz. 

2, Correspondance de J. H. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, pre- 
cedee dun Supplement aux Memoirs de sa Vie. Par L. 
Aimé- Martin. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1826. London: Treuttell 


& Wirtz. 
From the Monthly Review. 


Tue laborious object of these four volumes, which are 
published together, is to do honour to the memory of the au- 
thor of the “Studies of Nature,” and of “ Paul and Virgi- 
nia.”” The whole work has been composed and edited by the 
pious care of friendship; and M. Aimé-Martin is avowedly 
the eulogist and advocate of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Im- 
partiality in his account of his hero is, therefore, neither 
pretended, nor to be expected; and, in forming an estimate 
of the personal character and genius of Saint-Pierre, the cau- 
tious reader will, of course, judge him rather by the recorded 
facts of his life, and the contents of his writings, than by the 
animated panegyrics and the partial criticisms of his bio- 
grapher. 

The single volume, containing the life of Saint-Pierre, 
which we have put first at the head of this article, appears 
to have been originally written and published by M. Aimé- 
Martin about six years ago; and it is now, by the rather 
whimsical transposition from which we have rescued it, con- 
verted into a fourth volume, to follow the correspondence; 
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and thus to stand after the supplement which had been writ- 
ten expressly to complete it. The fortunes of Saint-Pierre 
were singular; his career was adventurous and remarkable; 
and the story of its vicissitudes is sufficiently chequered with 
variety of incident. The memoir on his life, therefore, is a 
narrative of romantic interest, as well as of some literary 
curiosity; and we are surprised that this volume has not al- 
ready been translated into English. There is, indeed, an evi- 
dent disposition in the writer to heighten the dramatic effect 
of every situation into which his hero was thrown; his de- 
scriptions are always ambitiously drawn. His language is 
florid, and aims at poetical imagery; and his whole cast of 
opinion is by far too much overstrained, and too affectedly 
sentimental. A tone of exaggeration, in short, prevails through 
the whole memoir, both in the relation of facts and the ex- 
pression of feelings; and we should hesitate to pledge our 
judgment, either upon the authenticity or soundness of all 
that is advanced in it. But the book is so written, as abun- 
dantly to produce that sympathy for the personal fate of the 
hero, which constitutes the lighter charm of all biography; 
and the narrative of his adventures 1s, perhaps, the more 
amusing, by reason of its having borrowed something of the 
vivid colouring and imaginative spirit of fiction, We are 
convinced, that if the volume, with some modifications, were 
clothed in an English dress, it would possess considerable 
attraction as a tale of human life, and that it would at least 
be read, as people read the common class of novels, for the 
excitement to be found in its story. 

Whatever curiosity or interest may be ascribed to the 
memoir on the life of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, the single 
volume with which it is occupied is assuredly the only part 
of M. Aimé-Martin’s huge compilation, that possesses any 
particle of value. The letters have no intrinsic merit; and 
their contents have been robbed of all novelty, for they have 
been used or anticipated in the composition of the memoir. 
They relate little more than the circumstances of the writer’s 
life, which his biographer has detailed with scrupulous mi- 
nuteness. They display none of those graces of style, and 
beauties of description and imagery, for which Saint-Pierre’s 
works are so remarkable. Still less do they, like his Studies 
of Nature, give us a pleasing insight into the enthusiastic 
temperament of his mind: they are for the most part confined 
to the description of his pecuniary grievances, and to the in- 


dulgence of the discontent provoked by the ill success of his 
affairs. 
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The motive or excuse of M. Aimé-Martin for offering to 
the world these three volumes of uninteresting letters, is ex- 
plained in a long and tedious prefatory discourse, or ‘ Re- 
fution,’ as it is entitled. It appears that, since the original 
publication of Saint-Pierre’s Memoirs, by M. Aimé Martin, 
a writer named Durosoir has contributed to the ‘* Biographie 
Universelle,” an article on the same subject, in which the 
character of Bernardin is studiously depreciated and vilified. 
Fired with violent and probably just indignation at this at- 
tack upon the memory of a revered friend, M. Aimé here 
undertakes to expose the malicious falsehoods of his slan- 
derers; but instead of simply republishing his first work, with 
a refutation of the article in the Biographie, as the most na- 
tural course of proceeding, he has thought it necessary to 
print all the letters of Saint-Pierre which he could succeed 
in accumulating. We can warmly sympathise with that lau- 
dable anxiety for the fame of departed excellence, which it 
is the.last duty of friendship to cherish: but we know that 
such zeal is too often injudicious and apt to defeat its own 
purpose; and, in the instance before us, we really cannot dis- 
cover the service which the publication of this interminable 
correspondence can render to the memory of Saint-Pierre. 
The letters will never be read; or if even they should be, there 
is nothing in them to illustrate, as the partial biographer 
would fain persuade us, “ the simplicity of the sage, and the 
virtues of the father of a family.””» M. Aimé would have done 
better to have suffered the personal character of his hero to 
rest upon the memoir which he had previously rendered of 
his life. 

In that memoir, the biographer has, very naturally, been 
led by affectionate admiration, much to overrate the qualities 
of his idol. He would require us to believe him an example 
of the most exalted genius, and to number him, asa moralist, 
among the greatest benefactors of humanity. This pretension, 
it is needless to say, is only ridiculous. As a charming wri- 
ter, of tender and glowing sentiment, his beautiful, though 
extravagant, tale of Paul and Virginia, will long cause him 
to be remembered; and his Etudes de la Nature offer higher 
indications of originality, both in elegant fancy and philoso- 
phical reflection. But the circumstances of his life did not 
develop, as the characteristic qualities of his mind, either 
sound judgment or the capability of forming practicable views 
of human improvement; and we allot to him the highest praise 
to which either his writings or his conduct can entitle him, 
when we distinguish him as an amiable enthusiast. But such 
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a sketch of his fortunes, as we can extract from M. Aimé’s 


memoir, after making a proper allowance for the spirit of 


rhapsody i in which it is composed, will perhaps give a better 
idea of the man than whole pages of criticisms on his wri- 
tings. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre was born at Havre, in Nor- 
mandy, of respectable parents, in the year 1737. Even in 
early boyhood, he showed the warmth of imagination and 
love of ideal abstraction, as well as the passion for contem- 
plating the works of nature, which marked his mental cha- 
racter throughout life. The piety of disposition, which was 
shown in the bent of his early tastes, was elevated, says his 
biographer, by the perusal of various religious works in his 
father’s library; and the Lives of the Saints in particular, ex- 
cited him to such a pitch of exaltation, that, when only nine 
years old, he left his father’s house with the notable purpose 
of turning hermit, and consecrating a solitary life, like the 
anchorites of old, to the service of God. He was of course 
brought back to his home; and soon after this childish ad- 
venture, some volumes of voyages and travels gave a new 
current to his ideas. Robinson Crusoe was put into his hands; 
its pages were eagerly devoured, and its story haunted his 
thoughts and his fancy, by day and night. He identified him- 
self—as what boy of imagination does not?—with the hero: 
he was transported, in delicious day-dreams, to the desert 
island, and lived himself through the same adventures, as the 
solitary. He went further-in his reveries: he civilized the 
savages around him; and perhaps to the influence which that 
delightful fiction exercised upon his young mind, might be 
traced both the chimerical projects of his riper years, and the 
peculiar tone of his later writings. 

In this romantic temper of his boyhood, his passionate im- 
portunity induced his parents to allow him to make a voyage 
to Martinique, with an uncle, who was master of a vessel; 
and the realities of a sailor’s life, for a time, cooled his en- 
thusiasm. On his return, he was placed in the Jesuit’s college 
at Caen, where he distinguished himself by his successful ap- 
plication to study: but here again he was seized with another 
fit of romance, and was with difficulty dissuaded from pro- 
fessing himself a Jesuit, that he might embark as a mission- 
ary for India. Being weaned from this inclination, he entered 
the university of Rouen, gained its highest mathematical ho- 
nours, and was, in consequence, induced, at the age of twenty, 
to become a candidate for appointment, first as a civil, and 
nfterwards as a military engineer. 
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In this last capacity his public life began. During the Se- 
ven Years’ War, he served in the engineer department with 
the French armies in Germany, where he deported himself 
gallantly, and was wounded. He was afterwards sent to 
Malta, with other engineers, to assist its knighthood in an 
apprehended siege by the Turks; but returning, after this 
false alarm, to France, he found himself thrown out of em- 
ployment, and almost without the means of subsistence. In 
this discouraging state of his own affairs, he began to interest 
himself in the general welfare of his species; and about the 
year 1762, having succeeded in borrowing a small sum of 
money, he set off for Russia, with the rational ambition of 
seeking permission from the empress Catherine to found a 
republic upon the shores of the Black Sea! In this mad expe- 
dition, he encountered many adventures, and without money 
or letters of introduction, succeeded wonderfully in effecting 
his journey to Petersburgh and Moscow. His simplicity of 
character, his pleasing address, and many able qualities, seem 
to have won him friends wherever he appeared:—and his 
imprudence or restless zeal, as regularly prevented him from 
deriving lasting profit from his good fortune. The moral at- 
mosphere of Russia was any thing but the climate for his 
hopeful scheme of founding a republic; but Catherine dis- 
tinguished him by her notice, and received him into her 
military service. This, however, he soon quitted in disgust, 
and was precipitated, by his enthusiasm for liberty, into new 
perils. Escaping to Poland, he offered himself a volunteer 
in the cause of her independence;—engaged in the civil war 
which aided foreign oppression, in desolating that unhappy 
kingdom;—fell desperately in love with a Polish princess, 
who first encouraged, and then dismissed him;—and finally 
returned to his native land, bankrupt in projects, and penny- 
less as he had quitted it, some four years before. 

Saint-Pierre was now about thirty years of age, and had 
seen as much of the world as should have sufficed to dispel 
his Utopian dreams of becoming the founder of new states, 
and dictating the universal happiness of his species. Yet he 
was as pure a visionary as ever. His patrons, wearied by his 
perpetual solicitation of employment, at length procured him 
an appointment as engineer to the colony, which the French 

overnment were labouring to re-establish in Madagascar. 
Full of this new enterprise, he sold the little patrimony to 
which he had now succeeded by the death of his father, and 
expended the whole of it in preparation for his grand under- 
taking of civilizing the Eastern world. Books on legislation, 
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policy, natural history, navigation, mathematics, scientific in- 
struments of various kinds, all were purchased, until he had 
no more to give. “* But while,” says his biographer, ** he ex- 
hausted his purse for the wants of the new colonial republic, 
and prepared to teach so many nations to live in abundance, 
he found that he was himself without shirts;”? and even the 
necessary linen for his own voyage, was with difficulty pro- 
cured upon credit. He had scarcely quitted the shores of 
France, before he found, to his horror, that the chief of the 
expedition, the governor-elect of Madagascar, was bent,— 
not upon the philanthropic object of civilizing the natives of 
the island, but—upon making them the victims of the slave 
trade. Quitting the expedition in disgust and indignation, at 
the Isle of France, he remained there in his quality of mili- 
tary engineer; and thus commenced his residence of two 
years in the island, which he afterwards converted into the 
scene of his most popular tale. 

This disappointment of his hopeful scheme of civilizing 
Madagascar, seems at length to have calmed the activity of 
Saint-Pierre’s enthusiasm. He now perceived that he had 
been all his life the dupe of his ambition; and convinced of 
the futility of his sanguine projects for promoting the hap- 
piness of the world, he thenceforth determined, as he after- 
wards humorously confessed, to legislate only for imaginary 
nations. He was true to his resolution. On his last return to 
his native country, he withdrew from the busy world, and 
traced in solitude the plan of his Utopia. And it is more 
honourable to his philosophy that when, many years after- 
wards, during the storms of the revolution, he saw all minds 
agitated with the speculative follies which had misled his own 
youth and manhood, he studiously avoided mingling in the 
political madness and crimes of his age, either as deputy 
of the people, senator, or statesman. 

Thus, throughout the last half of his protracted life, Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre appears to us Only in the most attrac- 
tive light which the literary character can present; passing 
his days in retirement and study, supporting poverty and 
prosperity alike with philosophical serenity, cultivating the 
best affections of our nature, and, above all, with incorrupti- 
ble integrity, disdaining, in the most perilous times, either to 
conceal or to modify his opinions. While he shunned public 
life and abstained from plunging into the vortex of the revo- 
lution, he was at no pains to elude observation; and consi- 
dering the capricicusness and sanguinary temper of the times, 
and his own unbending consistency, it is wonderful how he 
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escaped with existence through all the bloody scenes of the 
revolution, from the reign of terror to the settlement of the 
imperial despotism. 

It was in the summer of 1771, that he returned to France, 
and began his career as a man of letters. His first published 
work was his well known ‘ Voyage to the Isle of France;’ 
and his exposure of the iniquities of the slave trade, imme- 
diately drew down upon him the enmity of the whole class 
of persons who were interested in the commerce of the colo- 
nies. His Voyage, however, was universally read and ad- 
mired; and the reputation of this work introduced its author 
into all the literary circles of Paris. But in that society he 
appears to have found far more to loath than to love; and he 
never mingled in its intrigues and cabals. He had sufficient 
virtue to resist the advances of a beautiful woman, because 
her husband was his benefactor. The lady proclaimed her 
own infamy for the revenge of covering him with ridicule; 
and his forbearance from the commission of enormous Ingra- 
titude and treachery, made Saint-Pierre the laughing-stock 
of the Parisian coteries. Again, a bankrupt bookseller loaded 
him with abuse; and because the placabie man of letters did 
not take the life of the miserable offender on the spot, the 
philosopher d’Alembert marvelled at his want of spirit, and 
a Jansenist bishop proclaimed with a sneer, that M. de Saint- 
Pierre had /’ ame trés chrétienne. Whether the luckless ob- 
server of the commonest dictates of gratitude subsequently 
contrived to rid himself of his offensive reputation for conti- 
nence, his biographer does not inform us; but to recover the 
respect of Parisian society for his courage, he was compelled 
to court two duels, and grievously to wound his antagonists 
in both. But this was the last sacrifice which Saint-Pierre 
offered to the prejudices of the worthless society in which he 
moved; and the philosopher, ever afterwards, reproached 
himself for having dreaded this violation of the laws of God, 
less than the endurance of ridicule. In the first emotions of 
disgust at the corruption which surrounded him, and in bit- 
ter resentment at the petty obloquy with which he had been 
pursued, for venturing ‘to keep a conscience,’ it was natural, 
tor a mind so easily excited as that of Saint-Pierre, to rush 
into the most absurd extremes, from universal benevolence 
of feeling, to misanthropy and hatred. He secluded himself 
for some time from all mixture with the world, and deter- 
mined to commune only with his own heart. 

In the composition of his ‘* Etudes de la Nature,” he now 
found a cure for these morbid feelings. This, his most elabo- 
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rate work, appeared in 1784; and its favourable reception, 
above his sanguine hopes, recompensed him for all that he 
had suffered. Four years later, the publication of ¢ Paul and 
Virginia,’ completed the measure of his reputation; and 
thenceforth he ranked in France among the most successful 
and popular writers of his age. In 1792, one of the last acts 
of power of the unfortunate Louis XVI, was to nominate 
him the successor of Buffon, in the charge of the Jardin des 
Plantes, and Museum of Natural History. This office he had 
held but a few months, when, in the anarchy of the period, it 
was suppressed; and our philosopher gladly withdrew to arural 
retreat which he now possessed at Essone. Here he remained 
during the worst horrors of the revolution, cultivating his 
garden and farm, endeavouring to abstract himself from the 
dreadful scenes which were in daily agitation, and scrupu- 
lously avoiding the perusal of all newspapers and political 
works, which would have compelled him to contemplate the 
progress of events. Just before this epoch, and at the suffi- 
ciently mature age of fifty-five, he had married the daughter 
of his publisher, a young woman, who numbered fewer years 
than himself by one-half. There was nothing remarkable in 
this marriage, except that it was one of mutual affection, too 
often embittered by pecuniary distresses. It is not unworthy 
of note, that Saint-Pierre gave the names of Paul and Vir- 
ginia to the only two children which the union produced. In 
his sixty-third year he was left a widower; but his engaging 
qualities, even in old age, very soon obtained for him a se- 
cond youthful bride of amiable character, who, captivated by 
the graces of his mind, was contented to forget all disparity 
of time. She performed the duties cf a mother to his chil- 
dren with exemplary care, and solaced his declining years 
with cheerful society and affectionate attention. 

From his retirement at Essone, Saint-Pierre was reluctant- 
ly dragged forth in 1794, to a public employment, which, 
though unsolicited, he was not permitted to refuse; and an 
escort of gens d’armes conducted him by force to his chair 
ef moral philosophy in the national Norman school. Here, 
in his inaugural discourse, he electrified his auditors by dar- 
ing, after all the frightful impieties of the revolution, once 
more to proclaim the existence of a God, and the necessity 
of religion! On the formation of the institute, in the follow- 
ing year, he was openly insulted by his atheistical colleagues, 
for maintaining the same obnoxious doctrines: by more than 
one of these wretched maniacs he was challenged to the proof, 
sword in hand, that there was no God; and Cabanis put it to 
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the vote that there was no Supreme Being, and that the name 
of the Almighty should be interdicted in their assembly! 

But we turn with a shudder from this picture of the most 
terrific variety of human madness. Bernardin de Saint- Pierre 
had already survived the epoch of his extreme danger. The 
Buonaparte family, who now began to appear above the po- 
litical horizon, chanced to be partial to his writings. Louis 
and Joseph, who, in all the strange vicissitudes of their 
fortune, have exhibited some estimable qualities, eagerly 
sought the acquaintance and personal friendship of the .au- 
thor of Paul and Virginia. Louis, when a mere youth, had 
been so charmed by that tale, as to introduce himself to Saint- 
Pierre by a letter, which is a curious memorial of enthusiasm; 
and Joseph, at a later epoch, in mere admiration of his ge- 
nius, settled a pension on him, unshackled by any conditions 
of patronage: an act worthy of record, as a trait of generous 
friendship, alike honourable to the donor and the object of 
his respect. Napoleon himself, too, both before he was first 
consul, and after his elevation to absolute power, paid sedu- 
lous and less disinterested court to Saint- Pierre; and we have, 
in M. Aimé’s Supplement to his Memoirs, some curious par- 
ticulars of the intercourse which, for a time, subsisted be- 
tween Bernardin and the young conqueror of Italy. From 
this part of M. Aimé’s work only shall we offer an extract. 

‘ After his brothers Joseph and Louis, Napoleon, in his 
turn, came to vist M. de Saint-Pierre: but this was not the 
first advance which the warrior had made to the philosopher. 
In the course of the campaigns of Italy, he had written to him 
a charming letter: “ Your pen is a pencil,” said he; ‘“* what- 
ever you paint is present to our eyes; your works delight and 
console us; you will be, at Paris, one of the men whom I 
shall see most frequently, and with most pleasure.” The 
flattering partiality thus shown for him by an illustrious cap- 
tain, the fame of his victories, the friendship of Louis, the 
visit of Joseph, had all predisposed Saint-Pierre in favour of 
Buonaparte.........The general had just been elected by 
the class of sciences in the Institute: he spoke much of his 
plans of learned industry and retirement; he mentioned his 
wish to purchase a little country-house, in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and said he should only visit the capital to be pre- 
sent at the sittings of the Institute. M. de Saint-Pierre, in 
the sincerity of his heart, applauded this project, which, to 
his feelings appeared quite a natural one; and he even went 
so far as to offer his little place at Essone to the conqueror 
of Italy, who only smiled with a slight air of embarrassment, 
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and muttered a few words about servants, equipage, &c. M. 
de Saint-Pierre, then, at once saw that this young man, with 
his straight hair, sallow complexion, and severe deportment, 
was any thing but a Cincinnatus; and thenceforth he put him- 
self upon his guard; for he said, ‘‘ This is a man of ambition; 
he flatters me only to gain the ascendancy over my will;” 
and this reflection redoubled his reserve. Bucnaparte, how- 
ever, prolonged his visit, and ended by pressing Saint-Pierre 
to dine with him. The latter excused himself, on account of 
the illness of his wife. “It is only a friendly party,” said 
Buonaparte; “ we shall have Ducis, Collin d’Harleville, Le- 
mercier, Arnault, &c. Saint-Pierre persisted in his refusal, 
and the general gave another turn to the conversation, spoke 
of the disorder of the finances, the delay of payments, and 
bluntly asked him whether he suffered any inconvenience 
trom these matters. He then rose, and took his leave. 

‘Two days afterwards, Buonaparte called again: he was 
received by Madame de Saint Pierre; she alone was at home. 
‘* See,” said he, placing a purse of money on the mantle-piece, 
‘here is a little sum which I have just succeeded in touch- 
ing for you at the Institute. Having obtained the minister’s 
order, I was resolved to get it executed myself: in future we 
shall have no more delays. Then,” he added, on taking his 
leave, ‘* M. de Saint-Pierre can sign the entry for the amount 
at the next sitting.” 

‘Touched by the kindness of this conduct, Saint-Pierre 
thought he should take the occasion to offer the general a 
copy of his Studies of Nature; and on the morrow he called 
at his hotel. Buonaparte then lived in the Rue de la Victoire: 
the porter seeing M. de Saint-Pierre pass with a packet of 
books, told him it was forbidden to offer the general any pre- 
sent, and showed him some magnificent vases of gold and 
silver, which were displayed in his lodge. These were pre- 
sents from the contractors of the army; and the general had 
not suffered them even to be brought into his anti-chamber. 
M. de Saint-Pierre, however, persisted; and the porter, fore- 
telling that he would have the same fate as the contractors, 
suffered him to pass. Che general’s anti-chamber was full of 
strangers of distinction, among whom were a diplomatic bo- 
dy: M. de Saint-Pierre passed through the crowd, gave his 
name, and was admitted. Buonaparte received his thanks 
with modesty, and his book with the best grace in the world. 
“* See,” said he, drawing from his shelves a copy of the same 
work, which bore the marks of having been very much used, 
‘* in what good time your present comes: reallv this is a happy 
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day for me!” He pronounced these words with the most 
amiable manner; and, showing some medals which had just 
been struck, of his Italian campaigns, he offered one of them 
to Saint-Pierre, and begged him to keep it as a memorial of 
his first visit. M.de Saint-Pierre would then have with- 
drawn: Buonaparte detained him. ‘“ But,” said the other, 
“‘there are strangers waiting to see you.” ‘ Well,” replied 
Buonaparte, in a rude tone, “let them wait: it is their voca- 
tion;” adding, with a contemptuous smile, “ They are some 
of the worthless agents of that modern system of politics, 
which teaches only how to deceive, to lie, and to plot, with- 
out ever arriving at an object.” As he thus spoke, his hand 
was mechanically pointing to a little cannon which stood upon 
the table. ‘‘ General,” said Saint-Pierre, putting his finger on 
the gun, “here is a plaything, which, in the hands of a hero, 
settles more matters in a day than all the courts of Europe 
in ten years.” Buonaparte raised a pale and thoughtful coun- 
tenance, but a smile was upon his mouth, and his lock was 
penetrating. He fixed it upon Saint Pierre, as though he 
would pierce his inmost thoughts, and finding his gaze en- 
countered by that of a man who could also read the secret 
of hearts, he turned away his eyes, and the smile vanished. 
In the exchange of this single glance, the man of ambition 
and the philosopher had read each other, and discovered 
they were not made for congeniality. 

‘A short time afterwards, Saint Pierre went to dine with 
Buonaparte on the renewal of his invitation. Every thing was 
then modest, and without pretension, in the establishment of 
the man who was, soon, to subjugate Europe, and inhabit the 
palaces of monarchs. His table was frugal; but a woman, full 
of graceful charms, did its honours; and he was himself anx- 
ious to please. He had eulogies for all the varieties of talent 
which were assembled at his board, and every compliment 
was heightened by some appropriate reflection.—Tome 1, 
pp. 123-129. 

After interesting his party in some lively anecdotes of his 
Italian campaigns, 

« ..+++++.++ Buonaparte spoke of his taste for retirement, 
of his intention to live in the country; and then, all at once, 
becoming animated against the journalists who accused him 
of ambition, he gave vent to his indignation at their servility 
and their falsehoods, recalled several stinging instances of 
the satire which they had directed against the writings and 
persons of all the individuals who were listening to him, and 
ended by proposing that all his friends should unite with him 
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in establishing a journal which should be consecrated to truth, 
and might give a direction to the public opinion. The address 
of the hero did not succeed; and whether the proposal alarm- 
ed the indolence of his auditors, or provoked suspicion of his 
projects, some of them excused themselves, by alleging the 
contempt which such miserable antagonists should inspire; 
and others by quoting the example of Boileau, that criticism, 
however unjust, serves only to double the powers of genius. 
But an unexpected sally decided the question. ‘* General,” 
said a poet of sonorous voice, and imposing stature, “ you 
wish us to assume a power which tolerates no master: if we 
were to turn journalists, you would dread us, you would 
crush us!” If the event may guide our judgment, this fore- 
sight could not be displeasing to Buonaparte: it taught him, 
at least, the extent of the danger which he was courting..... 
He became lost in thought, absent, and took no further part 
in the conversation; and his guests understood that it was 
time to withdraw.’—Tome i, pp. 131-133. 

This friendly intercourse with Buonaparte was suspended 
by the failure of Saint-Pierre to appear at the Thuilleries 
after Napoleon became First Consul, and still more by his 
rejection of a solicitation, on the part of the conqueror, that 
he would become the historian of his campaigns in Italy. 
Saint-Pierre excused himself, with the remark, that he had 
studied only the laws of nature, and was ignorant of those of 
politics and war; and Napoleon then, for some time, descend- 
ed to show his resentment against him by bitter sarcasms and 
paltry persecutions in the Institute; but he never seriously 
carried his hostility farther, and Bernardin passed his de- 
clining years in the quiet enjoyment of the independence, 
for which he was principally indebted to the friendship of 
Joseph Buonaparte. He did not live to witness the dissolu- 
tion of his benefactor’s ephemeral dream of royalty; but 
peacefully closed his life in January, 1814, and at the great 
age of seventy-seven years, with the tranquillity of a true 
philosopher, and the piety of a sincere christian. 





REVERSES. 
A Tale of the Past Season. 


(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


HE evening of Thursday, the 15th of February, 1827, 
was one of the most delightful I ever remember to have spent. 
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I was alone; my heart beat lightly; my pulse was quickened 
by the exercise of the morning; my blood flowed freely 
through my veins, as meeting with no checks or impediments 
to its current, and my spirits were elated by a multitude of 
happy remembrances and of brilliant hopes. My apartments 
looked delightfully comfortable, and what signified to me the 
inclemency of the weather without. The rain was pattering 
upon the sky light of the stair case; the sharp east wind was 
moaning angrily in the chimney; but as my eye glanced from 
the cheerful blaze of the fire to the ample folds of my closed 
window curtains—as the hearth rug yielded to the pressure 
of my foot, while beating time to my own music, I sung, in 
rather a louder tone than usual, my favourite air of ‘ Judy 
 Flannegan,’—the whistling of the wind, and the pattering 
of the rain, only served to enhance in my estimation the com- 
forts of my home, and inspire a livelier sense of the good 
fortune which had delivered me from any evening engage- 
ments. It may be questioned whether there are any hours 
in this life, of such unmixed enjoyment as the few, the very 
few, which a young bachelor is allowed to rescue from the 
pressing invitations of those dear friends who want another 
talking man at the dinner table, or from those many and 
wilily-devised engagements which are woven round him by 
the hands of inevitable mothers, and preserve entirely to him- 
self. Talk of the pleasure of repose! What repose can pos- 
sibly be so sweet, as that which is enjoyed on a disengaged 
day during the laborious dissipations of a London life?— 
Talk of the delights of solitude! Spirit of Zimmerman! 
What a solitude is the imagination capable of conceiving so 
entirely delightful as that which a young unmarried man 
possesses in his quiet lodging, with his easy chair and his 
dressing gown, his beefsteak and his whiskey and water, his 
nap over an old poem or a new novel, and the intervening 
despatch of a world of little neglected matters, which, from 
time to time, occur to recollection between the break of the 
stanzas or the incidents of the story? Men—married men— 
may expatiate, if they will, in good polished sentences, on the 
delights of their firesides, and the gay cheerfulness of their 
family circles, but I do not hesitate to affirm, that we, in our 
state of single blessedness, possess not only all the sweets of 
our condition, but derive more solid advantages from matri- 
mony itself, than any of these solemn eulogists of their own 
happiness can dare to pretend to derive from it. We have 
their dinners without the expense of them; we have their 
narties, without the fatigue of those interminable domestic 
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discussions which are inseparable from the preliminary ar- 
rangements, we share the gay and joyous summer of their 
homes, when they are illuminated for company, and escape 
the intervening winter of darkness and economy; we are 
welcomed with all the plate, the glittering dinner service, and 
the wine, that is produced, on rare occasions, from recondite 
binns, and are most mercifully delivered from the infliction 
of the ordinary Wedgwood dishes, and the familiar port and 
sherry; we are presented to the lady when her smiles never 
fail to radiate, and are made acquainted with the children 
when adorned with their smooth hair and shining faces, in 
their embroidered frocks and their gentlest behaviour; and, 
having participated in the sunny calm, the halcyon hours of 
the establishment, we depart before the unreal and transitory 
delusion is dispersed, and leave the husband to contemplate 
the less brilliant changes of the lady’s countenance and tem- 
per, and to maintain a single combat against the boisterous 
perversities of her offspring. It is certainly a most desirable 
thing, that all those persons who are blest with large houses 
and good cooks, should marry; for I do not understand how 
they can otherwise hope to achieve any very good balls, or 
even any tolerable dinners. If houses are to be opened with 
effect, there must be a mistress; and it is therefore absolutely 
incumbent on all public spirited persons who have the real 
good of society at heart, to provide their establishment with 
so essential amember. But marriage is an act of generous 
self devotion for the benefit of the circle among whom we 
move,—a sacrifice of personal advantage made to attain the 
power of being gracefully hospitable to our friends; for it is 
established beyond a doubt, that we single persons enjoy the 
cream and quintessence of matrimonial felicity, and that wives 
and husbands possess a painful monopoly of its tumults and 
its distractions, its anxieties and its restraints.—Then again 
with regard to home:—I don’t believe that any individual in 
existence knows what a really comfortable home is—the quiet 
—the consideration—the uninterruptibility—the easy chair 
drawn parallel with the fire place—the undisputed right of 
sitting with a foot on either nob—the lamp arranged to suit 
the level of his own eye—the careless luxury resulting from 
an exclusive appropriation of all the convenience of an apart- 
ment—No man can be really chez soi—can be in the full en- 
joyment of all the accommodation afforded by his own house, 
and fire side, and furniture, and presume to exercise the right 
of a master over them, unless he be independent of the fetters 
of wedlock. 
SEPTEMBER, 1827.——No. 293. 25 
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In the other case, if he attempt to put himself at his ease, 
his conscience upbraids him of selfishness: he can’t draw a 
footstool near him, without feeling his sensibility disturbed 
by the apprehension of interfering with the comforts of an- 
other. No man, I repeat it, can be in the entire enjoyment 
of life, unless he be a young, unmarried man, with an attach- 
ed elderly valet to wait upon him. I am so thoroughly per- 
suaded of this fact, that nothing on earth but my love for 
you, Maria, could persuade me to relinquish “ my unhoused, 
Sree condition.” Nothing but my adoration of such a union 
of various beauties, and almost incongruous mental accom- 
plishments, could have induced me to abandon my present 
state of luxurious independence; but, under my peculiar and 
most favoured circumstances, I only pass from a lower to a 
higher degree of happiness. True, the idle, the downy, the 
somewhat ignominious gratifications of celibacy are sacrificed; 
but they are exchanged for the pure and dignified enjoyment 
of labouring to secure an angel’s happiness, beneath the 
cheering influence of her exhilarating smiles. 

Such were the reflections that hastily passed along my 
mind, on the afternoon of Thursday the 15th of February, 
1827, as I sat with a volume of the Tor- Hill in my hand, in 
the back drawing room of my lodgings in Conduit street. It 
was about ten o’clock in the afternoon. My dinner was just 
removed. It had left me with that gay complacency of dis- 
position, and irrepressible propensity to elocution, which re- 
sult from a satisfied appetite, and an undisturbed digestion. 
My sense of contentment became more and more vigorous 
and confirmed, as I cast my eye around my apartment, and 
contemplated my well-filled book case, and the many articles 
of convenience with which I had contrived to accommodate 
my nest; till, at length, the emotions of satisfaction became 
too strong to be restrained within the bonds of silence, and 
announced themselves in the following soliloquy:— 

** What capital coals these are!—There’s nothing in the 
world so cheering—so enlivening—as a good, hot, blazing 
sea coal fire.” —I broke a large lump into fragments with the 
poker, as [ spoke.—‘ It’s all mighty!fine,” I continued, “ for 
us travellers to harangue the ignorant on the beauty of foreign 
cities, on their buildings without dust, and their skies with- 
out a cloud; but, for my own part, I like to see a dark, thick, 
heavy atmosphere, hanging over a town. It forewarns the 
traveller of his approach to the habitations, the business, and 
the comforts of his civilized fellow creatures. It gives an 
air of grandeur, and importance, and mystery, to the scene: 
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it conciliates our respect: We know that there must be some 
fire where there is so much smother; while, in those bright, 
shining, smokeless cities, whenever the sun shines upon them, 
one’s eyes are put out by the glare of their white walls; and 
when it does not shine!—why, in the winter, there’s no re- 
source left for a man but hopeless and shivering resignation, 
with their wide, windy chimneys, and their damp, crackling, 
hissing, sputtering, tantalizing faggots.” I confirmed my ar- 
gument in favour of our metropolitan obscurity by another 
stroke of the poker against the largest fragment of the broken 
coal; and then, letting fall my weapon, and turning my back 
to the fire, I exclaimed, “‘ Certainly—there’s no kind of fur- 
niture like books:—nothing else can afford one an equal air 
of comfort and habitability. Such a resource too!—A man 
never feels alone in a library. He lives surrounded by com- 
panions, who stand ever obedient to his call, coinciding with 
every Caprice of temper, and harmonizing with every turn 
and disposition of the mind. Yes, I love my books: they 
are my friends—my counsellors—my companions. Yes, I 
have a real personal attachment, a very tender regard for my 
books.” 

I thrust my hands into the pockets of my dressing gown, 
which, by the by, is far the handsomest piece of old brocade 
I have ever seen—a large running pattern of gold holly-hocks, 
with silver stalks and leaves, upon a rich deep Pompadour 
coloured ground—and walking slowly backwards and for- 
wards in my room, I continued, ‘‘ There never was, there 
never can have been, so happy a fellow as myself! What on 
earth have I to wish for more? Maria adores me—I adore 
Maria. To be sure, she’s detained at Brighton; but I hear 
from her regularly every morning by the post, and we are to 
be united for life in a fortnight. Who was ever so blest in 
his love? Then again, John Fraser, my old schoolfellow! I 
don’t believe there’s any thing in the world he would not do 
for me. I’m sure there’s no living thing that he loves so 
much as myself, except perhaps his old uncle Simon and his 
black mare.’ 

I had by this time returned to the fire-place, and, reseating 
myself, began to apostrophize my magnificent black New- 
foundland, who, having partaken of my dinner, was follow- 
ing the advice and example of Abernethy, and sleeping on 
the rug as it digested: ‘ And you, too, my old Neptune, an’t 
vou the best and handsomest dog in the universe?’ 

Neptune finding himself addressed, awoke leisurely from 
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his slumbers, and fixed his eyes on mine with an affirmative 
expression. 

* Ay, to be sure you are—and a capital swimmer too?’ 

Neptune raised his head from the rug, and beat the ground 
with his tail, first to the right hand and then to the left. 

‘ And is he not a fine faithful fellow? And does he not 
love his master?’ 

Neptune rubbed his head against my hand, and concluded 
the conversation by sinking into repose. 

‘ That dog’s a philosopher,’ I said: ‘ He never says a word 
more than is necessary:—Then, again, not only blest in love 
and friendship, and my dog; but what luck it was to sell, and 
in these times too, that old, lumbering house of my father’s, 
with its bleak, bare, hilly acres of chalk and stone, for eighty 
thousand pounds, and to have the money paid down, on the 
very day the bargain was concluded. By the by, though, I 
had forgot:—I may as well write to Messrs. Drax and Dray- 
ton about that money, and order them to pay it immediately 
in to Coutt’s—mighty honest people, and all that: but faith 
no solicitors should be trusted or tempted too far. It’sa 
foolish way, at any time, to leave money in other people’s 
hands—in any body’s hands—and I'll write about it at once.’ 

As I said, so I did. I wrote my commands to Messrs. 
Drax and Drayton, to pay my eighty thousand pounds into 
Coutt’s; and after desiring that my note might be forwarded 
to them, the first thing in the morning, I took my candle, 
and accompanied by Neptune, who always keeps watch by 
night by my chamber door, proceeded to bed, as the watch- 
man was calling past twelve o’clock, beneath my window. 

It is indisputably very beneficial for a man to go to bed 
thus early; it secures him such pleasant dreams.—The visions 
that filled my imagination during sleep, were not of a less 
animated nature than those of my waking lucubrations. I 
dreamt that it was daybreak on my wedding morning; that I 
was drest in white satin and silver lace, to go and be married; 
that Maria, seated in a richly painted and gilt sedan chair, 
was conveyed to the church by the parson and clerk, who 
wore white favours in their wigs, and large nosegays in the 
breast of their canonicals; that hands were joined by Hymen 
in person, who shook his torch over our heads at the altar, 
and danced a Pas de deux with the bride down the middle of 
Regent street, as we returned in procession from St. James’s; 
that I walked by the side of Neptune, who was in some un- 
accountable manner, identified with my friend John Fraser, 
and acted as father of the bride, and alarmed me in the midst 
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ot the ceremony by whispering in my ear, that he had for- 
gotten to order any breakfast for the party; that on returning 
to my house, which appeared to be the pavilion at Brighton, 
I found a quantity of money bags, full of sovereigns, each 
marked 80,000/. ranged in rows on a marble table; that I was 
beginning to empty them at the feet of the bride with an ap- 
propriate compliment—when my dream was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the hasty entrance of my valet, who stood pale and 
trembling by my bed-side and informed me, with an agitated 
voice, that he had carried my note, as ordered, to the office 
of Messrs. Drax and Drayton, the first thing in the morning, 
and had seen Mr. Drax; but that Mr. Drayton had decamped 
during the night, taking away with him my 80,000/, and 
500/. of his partner’s! 

I was horror-struck!—I was ruined!—What was to be 
done? The clock had not yet struck ten, but early as it was, 
I was determined to rise immediately, and see Drax myself 
upon the subject. In an instant—in less than an hour—lI was 
dressed, and on my way to Lincoln’s Inn. Twenty minutes 
after, I stood in the presence of Mr. Drax. 

He appeared before me, among the last of the pig-tails, 
with his powdered head, his smooth black silk stockings, and 
his polished shoes, the very same immutable Mr. Drax whom 
I had remembered as a quiz from the earliest days of my 
childhood. There he stood, in the same attitude, in the same 
dress, the same man of respectability, calculation, and ar- 
rangement, that my father had always represented to me as 
the model of an attorney, but with a look of bewildered pale- 
ness, as placed suddenly in a situation where his respecta- 
bility became doubtful, his calculations defeated, all his ar- 
rangements discomposed. 

‘Oh, Mr. Luttrell!” he exclaimed, ‘I beg pardon, Mr. 
Lionel Luttrell, you’ve received intimation, then, of this 
most extraordinary occurrence;—what will the world think?— 
what will they say?—The house of Drax and Drayton!— 
Such a long established, such a respectable house!—and one 
of the partners—Mr. Drayton, I mean—to abscond!’ 

‘ Ay, Mr. Drax, but think of my eighty thousand pounds!’ 

‘Sir, when they told me that Mr. Drayton was gone, I 
could not believe it to be a fact, it seemed a circumstance 
that no evidence could establish. Sir, he always opened that 
door, precisely at ten o’clock every day, Sundays excepted, 
for these last five-and-twenty years; and I felt satisfied that 
when ten o’clock came, he would certainly arrive.’ 
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‘ Very probably, sir; but your expectations were deceived; 
and what am [ to do, to recover my money?" 

‘If you'll believe me, as a man of business, Mr. Lionell 
Luttrell, I could not persuade myself to give him up as lost, 
till the Lincoln’s Inn clock had struck the quarter p 

‘ But, Mr. Drax, my eighty thousand pounds!—if they are 
not regained, I’m ruined for ever.’ 

‘ Went away, sir, without leaving the slightest instruction 
where he might be met with, or where his letters might be 
sent after him!—A most extraordinary proceeding” 

‘ You'll drive me mad, Mr. Drax. Let me implore you to 
inform me what’s to be done about my money?’ 

‘Your money, Mr. Lionel Luttrell—here has the same 
party taken off 500/. of the common property of the house,— 
all the loose cash we had in the banker’s hands—drew a draft 
for the whole amount, appropriated it to himself, and never 
took the ordinary measure of leaving me a memorandum of 
the transaction!—Why, sir, | might have drawn a bill this 
morning—many things less improbable occur—and might 
have had my draught refused acceptance!” 

‘Oh, Mr. Drax, this torture will be the death of me— 
Sir,—sir,—I’m ruined, and I’m going to be married!’ 

‘A most unfortunate event. But, Mr. Luttrell, you gay 
young men of fashion at the west end, cannot possibly enter 
into the feelings of a partner and a man of business : 

* Your’s! Oh, sir, my eighty thousand pounds;—my whole 
fortune!—Think what my condition is.’ 

‘Here am I left entirely alone, unsupported, in the very 
middle of term time, and with such an accumulation of busi- 
ness on my hands, as it is quite perplexing to think of. Why, 
Mr. Lionel, there’s more to be got through than any two 
ordinary men could accomplish, and how is it possible that I 
should work my way through it by myself. So inconsiderate 
of Mr. Drayton!’ 

Tortured beyond bearing; incapable of listening any longer 
to the lamentations of Mr. Drax, and perceiving that he was 
too much engrossed by the perplexities of his own affairs, to 
yield any attention to my distresses, I seized my hat, and 
hastily departed, to seek elsewhere for the advice and con- 
solation I required. 

‘ Pll go to John Fraser,’ I exclaimed, ‘ he’s always sensible, 
always right, always kind. He’ll feel tor me, at all events: 
He’ll suggest what steps are best to be taken in this most 
painful emergency.’ 

Upon this determination I immediately proceeded to act, 
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and hastened towards Regent-st. with the rapidity of one 
who feels impatient of every second that elapses between the 
conception and the execution of his purpose. As I was press- 
ing forward on my hurried way, my thoughts absorbed in 
the anxiety of the moment, and my sight dazzled by the ra- 
pidity of my movements, and the confused succession of the 
passing objects, I was checked in my course by Edward 
Burrell—the Pet of the Dandies—‘ Stop, Lionel, my dear 
fellow, stop.—I want to congratulate you.’ 

’ Congratulate me!'—Upon what?’ 

* On your appointment: Inspecting Postman for the district 
of St. Ann’s Soho;—Of course you’re he—none but person- 
ages of such elevated stations could be justified in using such 
velocity of movement, and in running over so many innocent 
foot passengers.’ 

* Nonsense!—Don’t stop me! I’ve just heard of the great- 
est imaginable misfortune. Drayton, my attorney, has de- 
camped. Heaven only knowsjto what country, and carried off 
the whole of my fortune.’ 

‘Oh! indeed! So you’re one upon the innumerable list of 
bankrupts! A failure! a complete failure!—Don’t be angry, 
Lionel; I always said vou were rathera failure: And so now 
the attorney man—what’s his name?—has absconded and 
ruined you for life by his successful speculation in hops.’ 

The Pet of the Dandies walked off, laughing as immode- 
rately as a professed Exclusive ever dares to laugh. It had 
made what it believed to be a pun:—That is, I suppose, I 
dare say the sentence is capable of some quibbling interpre- 
tation. The words are unintelligible unless they contain a 
pun. Whenever I hear one man talk nonsense, and find others 
laugh, I invariably conclude that he is punning; and if the 
last parting words of Edward Burrell really do exhibit a spe- 
cimen of this vulgar kind of solecism, the puppy was more 


than indemnified for the distresses of his friend, as any pun- 


ster would necessarily be, by the opportunity of hitching a 
joke upon them—‘ [t will not be so with you, John Fraser!’ 
I muttered to myself, and in a few seconds I tapt at the door 
of his lodgings in Regent street. 

They detained me an age in the street!—I rapt and rapt 
again, and then I rang, and at the ringing of the bell, a stupid- 
looking, yellow haired, steamy maid servant, in a dirty lace 
cap, issued from the scullery, wrapping her crimson arms in 
her check apron, to answer the summons. 

‘Is Mr. Fraser at home?’ I demanded in a voice of some- 
what angry impatience. 
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* Mr. Fraser at home??—No, sir, he an’t.’ 

‘ Where’s he gone to?’ 

‘ Where’s he gone to?’ rejoined the girl, in a low drawling 
voice—‘ I’m sure sir, I can’t tell, not I.’ 

‘Is his servant in the way?’ 

‘Is his servant in the way?’ No, sir, the other gentleman’s 
gone too.’ 

‘ His servant gone with him?’—Why, how did they go?’ 

* How did they go?’—Why, in a post chay and four, to be 
sure—they set for him from Newman’s.’ : 

‘ Heavens! how provoking:—Did they start early?’>— 

‘Start early? no, to be sure they started very late; as soon 
as ever master came home from dining in Russell Square.’ 

‘Russell Square! what the devil should John Fraser do 
dining in Russell Square!—How very distressing!” 

* Master came home two hours before Mr. Robert expects 
ed him, and ordered four horses to be got ready directly.’ 

‘Indeed! What can possibly have happened?’ 

‘ What has happened?’ Oh, Mr. Robert told us all about 
what had happened, says he, ‘ my master’s great friend, Mr. 
Luttrell, is clean ruined; his lawyer man is run off with all 
his money. Master’s in a great quandary about it,’ says Mr. 
Robert, ‘ and so I suppose,’ says he, that ‘ master and I am 
going out of town a little while to keep clear of the mess.’ 

*¢ Merciful God! and can such cold hearted treachery really 
be!” 

‘ And so,’ continued the girl, perfectly regardless of my 
vehement ejaculation, ‘and so I told Mr. Robert I hoped 
luck would go with them; for you know, sir, it’s all very well 
to have friends and such like, as long as they’ve got every 
thing comfortable about them; but when they’re broke up, 
or any thing of that, why, then it’s another sort of matter, 
and we have no right to meddle in their concerns.’ 

The girl was a perfect Philosopher upon the true Hume 
and Rochefoucault principles. She continued to promulge 
her maxims in the same low, monotonous, cold, languid vein; 
but I did not remain to profit by them. I hurried away to 
conceal my sorrow and my disappointment in the privacy of 
those apartments, where, on the preceding evening, surround- 
ed by so many comforts, I had proudly, perhaps too proudly, 
contemplated my stock of happiness, and had at large expa- 
tiated on my many deceitful topics of self-gratulation. How 
miserably was that stock of happiness now impaired! But, 
hopeful as I am by nature, my sanguine temperament still 
triumphed; and as I ascended the staircase to my apartment, 
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Maria’s image presented itself in smiles to my imagination, 
and I repeated to myself,‘ My fortune’s gone! My friend 
has deserted me!—But Maria! thou, dearest, still remain’st 
tome. I'll tranquillize my mind by the sweet counsel of 
your daily letter, and then proceed to deliberate and act for 
myself.’ I knew that the post must by this time have arrived. 

I approached the table where my cards and letters were 
constantly deposited—but no letter was there.—I could not 
believe my eyes; I rung and asked for my letters—none had 
arrived during my absence from home. Had the post gone 
by?—* Yes, many an hour ago.” —It was too true then—even 
Maria was perfidious to my misfortunes. This was the se- 
verest blow of all. This I could not haye anticipated. My 
heart was full, brim full of sorrow before; and this addition 
of disappointment made it overflow. Any man who has a 
keen susceptibility of madness and injury—I need not have 
written a keen susceptibility of madness, for the sense of 
wrong is always proportioned to the sense of benefit. Gra- 
titude and resentment are always, I believe, commensurate 
in the character, and he who is easily touched by the atten- 
tions of those he loves, will be as readily affected by their 
neglect;—but, however, any man who is keenly sensible of 
unkindness, will comprehend the effect produced upon my 
mind by the absence of my expected, my accustomed letter. 
The cause of my distrust was apparently slignt—possibly ac- 
cidental; but, occurring at such a time, it fell with all the 
weight of a last and consummating calamity on one who was 
already overthrown.—Oh! how weak—how childish—how 
foolish are we, even the wisest of us all, in moments such as 
these! I clenched my teeth, I stampt upon the floor; I tossed 
about my arms with the vain and objectless passion of an 
angry child. My dog, amazed at the violence of my gesti- 
culation, fixed his large dark eyes upon me, and stared with 
astonishment, as well he might, at the agitated passion of his 
master.—I saw an expression of tenderness and commisera- 
tion in his looks; and, in an agony of tears—don’t laugh at 
me, for in the same situation, under the same circumstances, 
you probably would have done the same—I flung myself 
down on the floor by his side, exclaiming, “ Yes, Neptune, 
every thing on earth has forsaken me but you—my fortune 
—my friend, my love—with my fortune; and you, you alone, 
my good, old faithful dog, are constant to me in the hour of 
my affliction!”—TI started up and paced my apartment back- 
wards and forwards with wide and hurried strides, fevered 
with the rapid suggestion of painful events, bewildered in 
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mind, afflicted at heart, perplexed in the extreme!—There 
was no place in my thoughts for the future; I was absorbed 
wholly in the present: I was careless of the loss of my patri- 
mony—It was gone; and I willingly resigned it. My dis- 
tracted fancy began to view the robbery rather as a benefit 
than an injury. It had revealed to me in time the baseness 
of the world, the fallacy of human attachments, the incon- 
stancy of woman, the treachery of man. I had, in one morn- 
ing, learnt that the world is a lie; and love a name; and friend- 
ship a cheat. The lesson had indeed been dearly bought by 
the exchange of affluence for poverty; but in the despair and 
bitterness of my abandonment, I should have scorned to pur- 
chase it at an inferior price.—It was worth all, and more than 
I had given for it.—I felt grateful to Drayton for the act of 
fraud which had in a moment rendered me thus indigent and 
wise: I would not attempt the recovery of the wealth he had 
purloined.—That wealth, as I looked down upon it from the 
heights of my passion, seemed to dwindle into an inconside- 
rable speck, and was disdained as a mere noxious bait for 
falsehood and duplicity. “ Let him,” I ejaculated, “ let him 
keep my money!—let it attract towards him, as it did towards 
myself, lying smiles and artificial tenderness; let him, as [ 
have done, fix his heart upon the beautiful deceptions which 
his affluence shall conjure up around him; let him be robbed, 
as I have been; let him, as I have done, detect the error of 
the illusions that had delighted him; and then let him curse 
the perfidious, the ungrateful wretches that had deceived him, 
as I now do curse those that have injured me.” How incon- 
sistent are the thoughts and actions, the words and the sen- 
timents of man! Never was I conscious of so deep a feeling 
of tenderness as that which flowed from my soul towards the 
beings I was denouncing, at the very moment these expres- 
sions of passionate indignation were issuing from my lips. 
Impelled by that restlessness of body which results from 
the agitation of the mind, I took up my hat, called Neptune 
to follow me, and prepared to seek abroad that distraction 
for my grief, which could not be found in the quiet of my 
home. In leaving the room, my eye accidentally glanced to- 
wards my pistols. My hand was on the lock of the door. 1 
perceived that to approach the place where they lay, was like 
tempting hell to tempt me; but a thought flashed across my 
mind, that to die were to punish the unworthy authors of 
my sorrow—were to strike imperishable remorse to the hearts 
of Maria and of John; and I took the pistols with me, mut- 
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tering, as I concealed them in my breast, “ Perhaps I may 
want them.” 

In this frame of mind, wandering through back and retired 
streets, with no other motive to direct me than the necessity 
of locomotion, I, at length, found myself on the banks of the 
‘Thames, at no great distance from Westminster bridge. My 
boat was kept near this place. On the water, I should be de- 
livered from all apprehension of observing eyes. I should 
be alone with my sorrow; and, unfavourable as the season 
and the weather were, I proceeded to the spot where my 
boat was moored. ‘“ Bad time for boating, Mr. Luttrell,” 
said Piner, who had the charge of my wherry; “ it’s mortal 
cold, and there’s rain getting out there to the windward.” 
But careless of his good-natured remonstrances, I seized the 
oars impatiently from his hand and proceeded, in angry si- 
lence, to the boat. I pushed her off, and rowed rapidly up 
the river towards Chelsea, with Neptune lying at my feet. 
When I thus found myself alone upon the water, with none 
to know, or mark, or overhear me, my grief, breaking through 
all the restraints that had confined it as long as I was expos- 
ed to the inspection of my fellow creatures, discharged itself 
in vehement exclamations of indignant passion. ‘ Fool!— 
Idiot that I was to trust them!-—Nothing on earth shall ever 
induce me now to look upon them again. Oh, Maria! I 
should have thought it happiness enough to have died for 
you; and you to desert me—to fall away from me too, ata 
moment when a single smile of yours might have indemnified 
me for all the wrongs of fortune, all the treachery of friend- 
ship! As to Fraser, men are all alike,—selfish by nature, ha- 
bit, education. They are trained to -baseness, and he is the 
wisest man who becomes earliest acquainted with suspicion. 
He is the happiest, who, scorning their hollow demonstra- 
tions of attachment, constrains every sympathy of his nature 
within the close imprisonment of a cold and unparticipating 
selfishness; but I'll be revenged. Fallen as I am—sunk—im- 
poverished—despised as Lionel Luttrell may be, the perfi- 
dious shall yet be taught to know, that he will not be spurned 
with impunity, or trampled on without reprisal!” 

At these words, some violence of gesture, accompanying 
the vehemence of my sentiment, interfered with the repose 
of Neptune who was quietly sleeping at the bottom of the 
boat. The dog vented his impatience in a quick and angry 
growl, At that moment my irritation amounted almost to 
madness. ‘ Right—right!’ I exclaimed, ‘my very dog turns 
against me, He withdraws the mercenary attachment which 
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my food had purcnased, now that the sources which supplied 
it have become exhausted.’ I imputed to my dog the frail- 
ties of man, and hastened, in the wild suggestion of the in- 
stant, to take a severe and summary vengeance on his ingra- 
titude. I drew forth a pistol from my breast, and ordered 
him to take to the water. I determined to shoot him as he 
was swimming and then leave him there to die. Neptune 
hesitated in obeying me. He was scarcely aroused, perhaps 
he did not comprehend my command. My impatience would 
brook no delay. I was in no humour to be thwarted. Stand- 
ing up in the boat, I proceeded, with a sudden effort of 
strength, to cast the dog into the river. My purpose failed, 
—my balance was lost—and—in a moment of time—I found 
myself engaged in a desperate struggle for existence with the 
dark waters of the Thames. I cannot swim. Death—death 
in all its terrors—instantaneous, inevitable death, was the 
idea tht pressed upon my mind, and occupied all its facul- 
ties. But poor Neptune required no solicitation. He no 
sooner witnessed the danger of his master, than he sprang 
forward to my rescue, and sustaining my head above the 
water, swam stoutly away with me to the boat. 

When once reseated there, as I looked upon my preserver 
shaking the water from his coat as composedly as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened, my conscience became penetra- 
ted with the bitterest feelings of remorse and shame. Self- 
indulged, self-corrected, and self-condemned, I sat like a 
guilty wretch in the presence of that noble animal, who, hav- 
ing saved my life, at the moment I was meditating his de- 
struction, seemed of too generous a nature to imagine, that 
the act he had performed exceeded the ordinary limits of his 
service, or deserved any special gratitude from his master. 
I felt as one who had in intention committed murder on 
his benefactor, and, as I slowly rowed towards the land, elo- 
quent in the praise of the unconscious Neptune, the reccl- 
lection of my perilous escape—the complete conviction of my 
having in one instance been mistaken in my anger—and, 
perhaps—most unromantic as it may sound—the physical 
operation of my cold bath, and my wet habiliments—all 
these causes united, operated so effectually to allay the fever 
of my irritated passions, that the agitation of my mind was 
soothed. Mine was now the spirit of one in sorrow, not in 
anger. Humbled in my own opinion, my own indignation 
against Maria and John Fraser, for their cold hearted, their 
cruel desertion of my distresses, was exchanged for a min- 
gled sentiment of tenderness and forgiveness. On reaching 
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the landing place, I hastened to take possession of the first 
hackney coach, and, calling Neptune into it, drove off to my 
lodgings in Conduit street. 

On arriving at my apartment, the first object that present- 
ed itself to my eye, was a note from Maria. I knew the pe- 
culiar shape of the billet, before I was near enough to distin- 
guish the hand writing. All the blood in my veins seemed 
to rush back towards my heart, and there to stand trembling 
at the seat of life and motion. I shook like a terrified infant. 
Who could divine the nature of the intelligence that note 
contained? I held the paper some minutes in my hand before 
I could obtain sufficient command over myself to open it. 
That writing conveyed to me the sentence of my future des- 
tiny. Its purport was pregnant of the misery or happiness of 
my after-life. At length with a sudden, a desperate effort of 
resolution, I burst the seal asunder, and read— 

“* Dearest Lionel, I did not write yesterday, because my 
aunt had most unexpectedly determined to return to town 
to day. We left Brighton very early this morning, and are 
established at Thomas’s Hotel. Come to us directly; or if 
this wicked theft of Mr. Drayton’s—which, by the by, will 
compel us to have a smaller, a quieter, and therefore a hap- 
pier home, than we otherwise should have had—compels you 
to be busy among law people, and occupies all your time this 
morning, pray come to dinner at seven—or if not at dinner, 
at all events, you must contrive to be with us in Berkley 
square some time this evening.—My aunt desires her best 
love, and believe me, dearest Lionel, your ever affectionate 

“ MARIA.” 

And she was really true! This was by far the kindest, the 
tenderest note I had ever received. Maria was constant, and 
my wicked suspicions only were in fault. Oh, heavens! how 
much was I to blame! how severely did my folly deserve 
punishment. 

The operations of the toilet are capable of incalculable 
extension or diminution. They can, under certain circum- 
stances, be very rapidly despatched. In five minutes after 
the first reading of Maria’s note, I was descending the stair- 
case, and prepared to obey her summons. My valet was 
standing with his hand on the lock of the street door, in 
readiness to expedite my departure, when the noise of ra- 
pidly approaching wheels was heard. A carriage stopped 
suddenly before the house—the rapper was loudly and vio- 
lently beaten with a hurried hand—the street door flew open 
—and John Fraser, in his dinner dress of the last evening, 
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pale with watching and fatigue and travel and excitement, 
burst like an unexpected apparition before my eyes. He 
rushed towards me, seized my hand, and shaking it with the 
energy of an almost convulsive joy, exclaimed, * Well, Lio- 
nel, | was in time—lI thought I should be. The fellows drove 
capitally—deuced good horses, too, or we never should beat 
them. 

‘What do you mean? Beat whom?’ 

‘ The rascal Drayton, to be sure. Did not they tell you I 
had got scent of his starting, and was off after him within 
an hour of his departure?’ 

‘No, indeed, John, they never told me that.’ 

‘Well, never mind. I overtook him within nine miles of 
Canterbury, and horse-whipped him within an inch of his 
life.’ 

‘ And—and—the money?’ 

‘Oh, I’ve lodged that at Coutt’s. I thought it best to put 
that out of danger at once. So I drove to the Strand, and 
aeposited your eighty thousand pounds in a place of security 
before I proceeded here to tell you that it was safe.’ 

If I had been humbled and ashamed of myself before—if 
I had repented my disgusting suspicion on seeing Maria’s 
note, this explanation of John Frazer’s absence was very lit- 
tle calculated to restore me to my former happy state of self- 
approbation. Taking my friend by the arm, and calling 
Neptune, I said, ‘ By and by John, you shall be thanked as 
you ought to be for all your kindness; but you must first 
forgive me. I have been cruelly unjust to Maria, to you, 
and to poor old Neptune here. Come with me to Berkley 
square.—You shall there hear the confession of my past 
rashness and folly; and when my heart is once delivered from 
the burden of self-reproach that now oppresses it, there will 
be room for the expansion of those happier feelings, which 
your friendship and Maria’s tenderness have everlastingly 
implanted there. Never again will I allow a suspicion to 
pollute my mind which is injurious to those I love. The 
world’s a good world—the women are all true—the friends 
are all faithful—and the dogs are all attached and stanch; 
—and if any individual, under any possible combination of 
circumstances, is ever, for a single instant, induced to con- 
ceive an opposite opinion, depend upon it, that that unhappy 
man is deceived by false appearances, and that a little inquiry 
would convince him of his mistake.’ 

‘I can’t for the life of me understand, Lionel, what you 
are driving at.’ 
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* You will presently,’ I replied; and in the course of half 


an hour,—seated on the sofa, with Maria on one side of me, 
with John Fraser on the other, and with Neptune lying at 
my feet, I had related the painful tale of my late follies and 
sufferings, and heard myself affectionately pitied and for- 
given, and had concluded, in the possession of unmingled 
happiness, the series of my day’s REvERSEs. 


A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA. 
CHAPTER I. fe 


Ir is not without considerable reluctance, my dear North, 
that I sit down to comply with your frequently repeated re- 
quest. The details of the late war in the southern states of 
North America have been so vividly and correctly given by 
your friend the subaltern, that he who ventures to tread upon 
the same ground, must make up his mind to endure the re- 
proach of rashness, if not of presumption. Nevertheless, as 
my journal professes not to enter in any degree into the plans 
of the different campaigns, farther than as these plans affect- 
ed my own individual person; and as, in point of fact, I can- 
not pretend to give any thing more than a relation of ‘the ac- 
cidents and occurrences which befel myself, from the com- 
mencement of our military operations in the bay of Chesa- 
peake, down to the period of their final close in the Dauphine 
Island; I am willing to be guided by your wishes; not in the 
spirit of a rival or adversary towards my brother subaltern, 
heaven knows, but as an humble imitator, whose lighter 
sketches and more private narration may, perhaps, give an 
additional interest to those grave and scientific details with 
which he has already favoured the public. 

In the “* Narative of the Campaign of the British Army 
at Washington and New Orleans,’* you will find a suffi- 
ciently elaborate account of the embarkation of the troops in 
the Garonne, and the passage from thence to the mouth of 
the Patuxent. Of that acconnt I shall say no more, than that 
to the minuutest tittle, (as far at least as | ama judge) it is 
correctly given. All went on as the subaltern has told us; 
St. Michaels and Bermuda were both visited, the Chesa- 
peake was entered on the fifteenth of August, 1814, and on 
the eighteenth the fleet began to ascend the Patuxent. It was 
my fortune, during the progress of this voyage, to be em- 


* Murray, London, 1826, 
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barked on board of a light, though very comfortable trans- 
port. The consequence was, that when the ships of war, and 
other heavy vessels took the ground, we continued to hold 
our course, till, having approached within eight miles of St. 
Benedicts, our master deemed it prudent to cast anchor. 
We had, however, got so far a-head of the rest, that but a 
very short space of time elapsed, ere boat after boat, loaded 
with troops, drew up alongside of us; and in a couple of 
hours our deck, cabin, and hold, were literally jammed with 
men and officers, making a sort of half-way house of number 
three hundred and seventy-five between their own vessels 
and the shore. 

Day had barely dawned on the nineteenth, when the re- 
port of a cannon from one of the frigates lower down, gave 
notice that all the boats should be hoisted out, and the troops 
conveyed to land. How it came about I know not, but in my 
eagerness to reach terra firma, I sprang, with five dozen men 
and one brother officer into a broad-bowed punt, which, be- 
ing supplied with no more than a couple of oars, moved 
against the stream, at the rate of half a-mile per hour. The 
point of rendezvous had, however, been named; it was St. 
Benedicts, a village distant, as I have already stated, eight 
long miles from our place of anchorage. We had, therefore, 
but a gloomy prospect before us,—that of a sixteen hours’ 
voyage under a broiling sun; and the prospect, at one period, 
seemed not unlikely to be realized. Buat after boat, and 
barge after barge, passed us by, without bestowing upon us 
any other notice than a volley of jokes, or repeated peals of 
laughter; till at last a worthy midshipman took pity upon us, 
and threw us a line. Under his towage we made way at a 
tolerably rapid rate, and having quitted the ship at six o’ 
clock, found ourselves snugly on shore, and in full march 
towards the bivouac, about half an hour before noon. 

St. Benedicts, like most of the villages on the banks of the 
Chesapeake river, is a small straggling place; the houses of 
which stand far apart from each other, and are surrounded 
by neat gardens, and apparently productive orchards. When 
we landed it was totally deserted by its inhabitants. The fur- 
niture, however, had not been removed,—at least not wholly, 
—from any of the houses, and not a few of the dairies were 
garnished with dishes of exquisite milk, and delicate new 
cheeses. [I state this fact, because I perfectly recollect the 
degree of hesitation which was generally experienced, before 
any one would venture to partake of these luxuries. In or- 
der, I presume, to deter the men from plundering, and to 
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keep them from being guilty of those acts of insubordination 
which the habit of plundering never fails to produce, a re- 
port had been industriously circulated through the fleet, that 
the Americans had poisoned both wines and provisions, 
which were purposely left in our way. Though I was never 
much disposed to place reliance in this report, it must be 
confessed, that the idea hindered, not only a few privates, 
who followed me into a dairy, but myself also, for several 
minutes, from applying our lips to a pig of delicious cream, 
which occupied one of the shelves. Inclination, however, at 
length prevailed over apprehension. I drank freely of the 
perilous liquor; my men followed my example; and none of 
us suffered the slightest inconvenience from this act of te- 
merity of which we had been guilty. 

I have said, that the little detachment of which I was in 
charge, made good its landing about an hour before noon. 
Nothing could exceed the degree of exhilaration which was 
exhibited by persons of all ranks on the present occasion. 
Of the privates, few had planted foot on firm ground for the 
space of three months, and of tne officers there were several, 
the low state of whose finances had not permitted them to 
indulge very frequently in visits to the towns or ports at 
which we had touched during our passage. ‘To them, the 
prospect of a few days’ sojourn upon their own element, was 
in the highest degree animating and delightful. For my own 
part, I had omitted no opportunity of breathing the land- 
breezes, or taking part in such amusements and recreations 
as our temporary sojourn at St. Michael’s and Bermuda af- 
forded; yet I firmly believe, that not an individual among 
them all enjoyed the change more heartily than myself, Once 
more I felt that the business of my profession was to be car- 
ried on. Widely different, indeed, was the style of conduct- 
ing that business here from that which had attended our cam- 
paigning in the peninsula. We had no tents now to pitch and 
to repose in; no bat-mule, loaded with portmanteaus and 
canteens, attended us; nor were our saddle horses ready at a 
call. Each officer, on the contrary, like the soldiers, carried 
his baggage on his back, and all had the firmament of heaven 
to look to as their canopy. It may, perhaps, amuse some of 
your readers to be told in what plight we, on this occasion, 
took the field; and, as a fair specimen of the plight of officers 
in general, I will inform them how I myself was accoutred 
when I stepped for the first time upon the soil of America. 

In the first place, then, I carried, as is usual on such oc- 
casions, a perfect equipment of military accoutrements; that 
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is to say, sabre, sash, belt, pistols, and telescope. Strapped 
across my shoulders was a good cloak, which on many pre- 
vious occasions had done the duty of a bed, and which I 
confidently anticipated would be called upon to discharge a 
similar duty in times that were yet before me. On my right 
flank, that is to say, slung over my left shoulder, lay a black 
leathern haversack, containing a spare shirt, a pair of stock- 
ings, dressing utensils, a foraging cap, three pounds of boiled 
pork, and two pounds and a-half of sea-biscuit. On my left 
breast, again, rested a horn, filled with rum, such as pursers 
usually serve out, whilst a wooden keg, for the conveyance 
of water, hung over my neck, on the very middle of my back. 
All these things, the reader will be pleased to observe, were 
necessary; yet they by no means added to the agreeable na- 
ture of our feelings in the mean time; whilst they certainly 
took away very largely from the personal elegance of such 
as were laid under the necessity of carrying them. On the 
present occasion, however, no one regarded appearances. 
We looked only to such arrangements as might promise to 
add a little to our comforts; and as all were equally loaded, 
no man had an opportunity of quizzing or deriding his 
comrade. 

We reached our ground, as I have already informed you, 
about half an hour before noon; and seldom have I looked 
upon a more spirit-stirring spectacle than the position pre- 
sented. Just under the ridge of a gentle eminence, extend- 
ing, perhaps, about three or four hundred yards from one 
extremity to the other, were piled in order of open columns 
the arms of the different regiments, whilst the men to whom 
these arms belonged were scattered here and there in groups 
of twenty, thirty, and fifty, over the whole slope. Some were 
lying at full length upon the grass, basking in the beams of 
a sultry sun, and apparently made happy by the very feeling 
of the green sod under them. Others were running and leap- 
ing about, giving exercise to the limbs which had so lon 
been cramped and confined on board of ship. Whilst, in the 
immediate rear of the muskets, numerous fires were blazing, 
upon which camp kettles and other culinary utensils were 
placed, and beside which the cooks of the different compa- 
nies were moving in all the dignity of office. A little apart 
from the men again, and surrounding each coterie its own 
small fire, sat many of the officers in parties of two, three, or 
four; whilst others were strolling about with the careless 
step and merry countenances of men, who looked forward 
to danger as a pastime, and confidently anticipated success. 
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The very summit of the hill, again, was empty, except that 
three pieces of cannon crowned it, the muzzles of which were 
pointed towards the distant country, and a few sentries walk- 
ed their solitary rounds beside them. Such was the general 
appearance of our bivouac, as it was first established on the 
banks of the Patuxent. 

The subaltern has informed you, that officers employed 
upon active service lay aside all idea of a general mess, and 
live together as the ties of friendship, or a sense of mutual 
convenience, may dictate. Like your correspondent, I too, 
had a friend, and one whom I sincerely valued. As he is 
still in the service, and has risen, as his merits deserved that 
he should rise, to an elevated rank, you will excuse me, if 
instead of giving you his real name, I call him, for distinc- 
tion’s sake, Charlton. He was, and is, as good a soldier as 
any in the army, and at the period to which I now allude, 
commanded the company to which I was attached as a lieu- 
tenant. My first inquiry on reaching the corps was naturally 
for him, nor did it require a very minute search in order to 
discover him. I found him sitting under a tree, on a spot 
of ground considerably removed from all neighbours. A fire 
was burning hard by, beside which his servant and my Por- 
tuguese boy were resting—not idly, but in the act of watch- 
ing a potful of greens and potatoes, which they had carried 
off from one of the gardens near. A couple of cheeses, with 
some pork and biscuit, were spread upon the grass; anda 
horn drinking-cup stood beside them. This was our dinner, 
which had been prepared for some time, and was kept wait- 
ing only for me. We had breakfasted at five in the morning, 
and were therefore quite ready for it, even thus early; and 
we addressed ourselves to it with the promptitude of men, 
whose appetites were neither sickly nor fastidious. 

Having performed this most necessary of all duties, our 
next business was to take a survey, as far as it might be 
practicable and safe so to do, of the nature of the ground on 
which we were posted, and of the country beyond it. With 
this view we ascended to the top of the height. The view 
from that height was extensive; but it introduced to our no- 
tice little besides one immense, and apparently impervious 
forest. Immediately beneath us, indeed, that is, along the 
descent, and just where the descent ended, the fields had 
been cleared. One solitary cottage, too, was visible, about 
musket-shot from the base, which was surrounded, as almost 
all the houses in Virginia are surrounded, by an extensive 
orchard; but even it stood in a nook of the thicket, giant trees 
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in full foliage closing it in on every side. There were two 
roads discernible. one leading away from the right of the po- 
sition, the other running close beside the left. The road on 
the right was narrow and broken; it presented the appearance 
of nothing more than a by-path to some hamlet or farm- house 
near; that on the left was of a tolerable width, and, though 
deep and sandy, exhibited symptoms of greater care and la- 
bour having been bestowed upon it. But of these, neither 
could be traced above a mile, because both were lost at that 
distance in the wood. 

We descended the hill, with the intention of pursuing the 
track on the right, after we should have examined, as pru- 
dence required us to examine, the cottage and its out-build- 
ings. It was occupied by a picquet of our own troops, and, 
as might be expected, was already in a state of dilapidation. 
Of a couple of pigs, which had occupied a sty on one side 
of the little domicile, nothing remained now except the hind 
legs of one, and the half of the other, the rest having been 
long ago divided among the messes of the corps which fur- 
nished the guard. The hen-roost, too, was plundered, at least 
a quantity of feathers scattered here and there gave proof 
that some of the fowl-kind had suffered a violent death not 
long ago. In other respects the cottage was circumstanced 
as most cottages are which have the bad fortune to fall in 
with the line of an invading army’s outposts,—that is to say, 
its shell stood uninjured, but its interior was in ruins. 

Having satisfied our curiosity here, and ascertained the 
direction in which the advanced sentinels extended, we were 
proposing to accomplish our original design, and to pursue 
the path on the right, when the arrival of a brother officer 
out of breath, and in great haste, deterred us. He had ven- 
tured along that road, and having penetrated about a couple 
of miles, arrived at a farm-house of some size. ‘Taking it 
for granted that this, like the houses in St. Benedicts, must 
be deserted, he had rashly entered, and escaped being made 
prisoner by three or four stout yankees, only through their 
apprehension that he was not alone. He purchased a fowl 
from these worthies, and, being permitted to retire, lost no 
time, as soon as the trees concealed him from observation, in 
hurrying to the camp. With the account which he gave of 
matters, we were, at least for the present, perfectly satisfied; 
so, returning to our place of abode under the tree, we passed 
the rest of the day in quiet. 

As the evening closed in, all the arrangements, customary 
in bivouacs, were effected. The troops, assembling near their 
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arms, trimmed and enlarged their fires, and sat down by com- 
panies and sections on the ground beside them. Their great 
coats were all put on, and their accoutrements buckled over 
them. The knapsacks, likewise, packed and strapped ‘up, 
were so arranged as that each might be slung across its own- 
er’s shoulders at a moment’s warning; or, should no alarm 
occur, supply him with a comfortable pillow for the night. 

rrangements not dissimilar were also gone into by the of- 
ficers. Charlton and myself, for example, having suspended 
our sabres from a branch, laid our haversacks and pistols 
within reach, and, wrapping our cloaks round us, seated our- 
selves, with our feet towards the fire, and addressed our- 
selves, con amore, to the fragments which remained from our 
noon-day repast. We were neither of us much disposed to 
sleep; nor, indeed, had the case been otherwise, should we 
have found it an easy matter to drop at once into a state of 
forgetfulness. The sun had hardly set, when every leaf of 
our tree became alive with insects, which sent forth a cease- 
less chattering, not perhaps loud enough to break the repose 
of a sound sleeper, but sufficiently audible to drive sleep from 
the eyes of persons totally unaccustomed to it, and neither 
infirm nor weary. It was, however, upon the whole, an ex- 
tremely pleasant sound; and it was not the only sound which 
gave us pleasure. Stores continued to be carried from the 
ships to the shore long after night-fall, and the cry of the 
seamen on the decks, the splash of oars in the water, and the 
heavy noise of casks and carriages, as they were rolled into 
the bivouac, all had an effect in keeping alive the excitement, 
which men ever experience on first taking the field, after a 
long interval of quiet. Then there was the hum of conver- 
sation from the bivouac itself; a song, or part of a song, heard 
from time to time; and, as these died away, the murmur of 
the river, rolling its large and sluggish body of water towards 
the sea, and breaking as well upon its own banks as upon the 
bows of the ships, now at anchor in its tide. Each and all 
of these made a music to the ear, which the ear could not 
refuse to take in; whilst, for the sense of sight, the fire-flies 
furnished ample occupation, as in numerous clusters they 
pitched upon the boughs overhead, and shed a soft light 
through the foliage, such as legends tell once illuminated the 
hall of Oberon, or Titania’s bower. To be grave and serious, 
these sights and sounds, some of them perfectly novel, and 
all so different from those to which we had of late been ac- 
customed, long hindered us from making so much as an ef- 
fort to close our eves. But the enthusiasm even of soldiers 
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will not resist the encroachments of drowsiness for ever. ‘The 
sounds of human labour and human voices gradually died 
away,—those produced by insects and the stream became 
confused and blended together,—the splendour of the fire-fly 
became more and more indistinct, and was at last seen no 
more. Above all, our grog was drunk out, and our segars 
expended; so, laying ourselves at length upon the grass, we 
were soon fast asleep, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was still dark, when the well-known bustle of troops 
standing to their arms, broke in upon our slumber. The fires, 
as a matter of course, had all burned low; ours, indeed, was 
totally extinguished; and though the extreme mildness of the 
climate hindered us from experiencing any inconvenience 
from cold, it cannot be said that we awoke in absolute com- 
fort. A heavy dew had fallen during the night, which, if it 
hardly penetrated the thick folds of our cloaks and blankets, 
hung about our hair, neck, and faces, producing a sensation 
which I cannot easily describe, though I perfectly recollect 
that it was the reverse of agreeable. Nevertheless we rose 
in excellent spirits and high good humour, and took post be- 
side our men, in confident expectation that an immediate ad- 
vance would occur as soon as there should be light enough 
to direct our steps. 

We had waited thus above half an hour, the soldiers stand- 
ing with ordered arms in close columns of companies, and 
the officers lounging about near them, before the dawn began 
to exhibit itself in the eastern horizon. A pale yellow light 
rushed up, as it were, into the sky, which increasing in bril- 
liancy every moment, brought the objects around us gradu- 
ally into notice. The houses in St. Benedicts rose first like 
rocks upon our view, then the vessels in the river were seen 
like trees and towers, as the feeble light fell upon them; 
whilst the forests beyond continued obscure and dark long 
after, tiil the sun’s redder rays began to strike them. It was 
truly a magnificent spectacle, as the approach of daylight is, 
under all circumstances, and in all situations. But the object 
which most strongly attracted our attention, was a dense—I 
had almost said an impenetrable fog, which was now seen 
to hang over the position of our bivouac. The reader has 
perhaps stood beside a salt-pan,—whilst the process of eva- 
porating the sea-water was carried on,—if so, he can form a 
pretty accurate notion of the kind of mist by which we were 
now surrounded, and which very satisfactorily accounted for 
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those stiffened joints and aching bones which had affected 
most of us when we awaked. As the sun rose, however, the 
fog quickly cleared away; and when the order to dismiss and 
prepare our breakfasts was given, it had entirely disappeared. 

Our morning meal being consumed, we began, not unna- 
turally, to indulge in surmises and speculations touching our 
future proceedings. Contrary to the expectations which had 
been formed, no hint was dropped about moving, and as we 
all knew general Ross sufficiently to be aware, that there could 
be no disinclination on his part to carry on the war with vi- 
gour, we looked now for some other cause of a delay, which, 
on every account, we united in deploring. Long previous to 
the disembarkation s—as early, indeed, as the entrance of the 
fleet into the bay —the several regiments had received in- 
structions as to their order; and to each of the three brigades 
into which the army was divided, a commandant had been 
appointed. It could not, therefore, be for the purpose of or- 
ganizing his troops that our leader abstained from advancing. 
But there were stores to be landed, a medical and commis- 
sariot to be arranged, and dispositions to be made for a 
speedy and safe reshipment, in case of any reverse or check 
in our operations. Besides, it was not quite certain that the 
end of the debarkation had as yet been determined on. The 
most prevalent rumour, indeed, spoke of a flotilla of gun- 
boats on the river; and of the necessity of a co-operation be- 
tween the fleet and the army, to secure its capture; but whe- 
ther even now, the general or admiral were not calculating 
their means for the attainment of a higher object, is, to say 
the least of it, doubtful. Be this, however, as it may, one 
thing appeared very certain, namely, that there was but a 
slender chance of our effecting any thing, or making any pro- 
gress, during the day. 

Having remained in the neighbourhood of the position till 
noon, I determined, in company, with a friend, my brother 
subaltern, whose name was Williams, to proceed upon a fo- 
raging excursion up the country. With this view we took 
the right-hand road, of which I have already spoken, and ar- 
rived, after a walk of about a couple of miles, at a farm-house. 
It was the same which another officer had visited during the 
previous day; and if, as I have no reason to doubt, he really 
found it uninjured,—marauders had been busy enough be- 
tween the period of his ramble and ours. It was now tho« 
roughly ransacked. Scarcely an article of furniture remained 
entire; and as to living creatures, there was not one to be 
seen in its vicinity. We lett it behind, and went forward. A 
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further walk, of perhaps half a-mile, brought us to a poor 
cottage, situated about a stone’s throw from the road, the ge- 
neral style and architecture of which bespoke it as being the 
residence of some new settler. Even it had not escaped the 
rapacity of stragglers. Its hog sty was torn down, its poul- 
try-house broken open, and its little garden robbed of almost 
every cabbage and potatoe that grew in it. There was a 
wretched old woman here, who began to weep bitterly as 
soon as she beheld us. With some difficulty we managed to 
convince her that from us she had nothing to apprehend; and 
having, informed her of what we were in quest, she produced, 
as she declared, her last fowl; for which she was astonished 
at being paid by a quarter dollar piece. ‘This act of - barter 
on our parts restored her to herself, and we were not less 
gratified than surprised to learn, that she had suffered no in- 
jury from the British troops; but that her son, with whom 
she lived, had himself driven off the hogs, and let the poul- 
try loose into the woods. We likewise learned that there 
were neither villages nor farm-houses within six miles of her 
cabin, a space of country which we did not deem it prudent 
to traverse. So wishiag her good morning, we directed our 
steps backwards, and reached the bivouac unmolested. 

On returning to our home under the tree, we found that 
Chariton and the servants had been far more actively, or ra- 
ther successfully employed, than ourselves. A pig, a goose, 
and a barn-door fowl, bore testimony to the zeal and dili- 
gence with which they had conducted themselves; and these 
being all in an advanced state of preparation, we looked for- 
ward with satisfaction to the enjoyment of a substantial and 
delicate repast. But as the poet expresses himself— 


** The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft awry;”’ 


an aphorism for the truth of which we could this day pain- 
fully vouch. Our messes were just laid upon the grass, and 
we had taken our seats beside them, when the bugles sud- 
denly sounded. Mortified, as it was but natural that we 
should be, at an occurrence so ill-timed, there remained for 
us only one course to pursue. We took each in his hand as 
much meat and bread as he believed that he should be able 
to consume whilst on the march, and the rest was uncere- 
moniously bestowed in our own and our men’s haversacks; 
we buckled on our accoutrements, and slung our baggage on 
our backs, and hurried off to our stations, 

A few minutes only elapsed, before the whole army, con- 
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sisting of near four thousand men, and divided, as I have 
already stated, into three brigades, drew up in the order in 
which it was designed to move. It was my fortune to be at- 
tached to the light brigade; which, as forming the advance, 
took post at the head of the column. This force, which was 
composed of the 85th regiment, the light companies of the 
4th, 21st, and 44th, one companyof marines, and a hundred 
armed negroes, might muster about twelve hundred bayonets, 
and was commanded by colonel Thornton. ‘The second bri- 
gade again, at the head of which was colonel Brook, comprised 
the 4th and 44th regiments; whilst the 3d, led on by colonel 
Patterson, was made up of the 21st regiment, and a battalion 
of marines. The park of artillery, again, amounted to no 
more than three pieces, one six, and two three pounders; and 
it was rendered doubly inefficient from the total absence of 
horses. The guns, with their tumbrils and ammunition-wa- 
gons, were dragged by seamen; the gunners and drivers fol- 
lowed on foot, and the progress which they made was as 
tardy as the deep and sandy nature of the roads authorised 
us to expect. 

The different corps had already taken their stations, and 
were in anxious expectation of the word to march, when, 


about four o’clock in the afternoon, general Ross, accompa- . 


nied by his aids-de-camp and staff, rode up. No preconcert- 
ed plan had been arranged, nor had the slightest wish been 
expressed on the part of the officers; but his appearance 
amongst them was hailed by loud and reiterated shouts from 
the men. The thing was wholly involuntary, and it failed 
not to cause the gratification which it was calculated to pro- 
duce. The general pulled off his hat, smiled, and bowed to 
his soldiers; and then addressing himself to the officer in com- 
mand, desired that he would lead on. Another hearty cheer 
followed the delivery of this order, and the march began. 
The order in which this inroad was effected has been so 
accurately described elsewhere, that I deem it quite unne- 
cessary to enter here at any length into the detail. The ad- 
vanced guard, under the command of major Brown of the 
85th regiment, led the way. It consisted of three companies 
of light infantry; two of which moved in column along the 
road, whilst the third extended itself in files both in front 
and on the flanks. After this body, at a certain interval, 
came the light brigade, which also furnished a company or 
two, to scour the woods. Upon the heels of the light follow- 
ed the second brigade; next came the artillery; and last of 
all the third brigade, which furnished the rear-guard. Such 
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were the arrangements made by our general, at once to hin- 
der surprise, and guard against ambuscades, for a happy 
application of which the nature of the country afforded 
every facility. The reader must bear in mind that we were 
now about to penetrate through immense forests, scantily 
chequered here and there with spots of cultivated ground. 
Though to us these forests seemed pathless, it was hardly 
to be expected, that there were not many lanes and roads cut 
here and there by the inhabitants, along which, if any enter- 
prise or talent guided their counsels, bodies of regular troops 
might be moved; whilst the well-known confidence of the 
Americans in their rifles, and their overweening estimation 
of their own skill as marksmen, led to the supposition that 
we should not proceed far without falling in with one or more 
parties of volunteers, anxious to give us a sample of their 
mode of bush-fighting. To-day, however, nothing of the kind 
occurred. Neither the leading files nor the flank patroles saw 
an enemy, and the column pressed forward, not only unmo- 
lested, but without having its spirits once elevated by the 
sound of firing. 

And, in truth, it was well for us that we were not, on the 
present occasion, either brought into action, or harassed by 
any needless formations. For never, perhaps, did an army 
exhibit such symptoms of deficiency, not in courage, but in 
bodily strength, as we all exhibited this day. Nor is that a 
circumstance hard to be accounted for. In the first place, 
the soldiers, unaccustomed during three months to the weight 
of their arms and baggage, found the burden, at present im- 
posed upon them, too great for their enervated condition to 
endure. Even the oldest and best of our veterans complain- 
ed; whilst the younger men, and those who had lately joined 
from England, soon sank under it. In the next place, we, 
unfortunately, began our journey at the very hour when, in 
a climate like that of Virginia, the ordinary traveller thinks 
of resting. ‘The heat was more intolerable than I have any 
language to describe. There was not a breath of air in mo- 
tion; the sun was bright, and the sky perfectly cloudless; 
whilst the deep fine sand, of which the road was composed, 
not only gave way beneath our tread, but rose in masses 
about us, filling our eyes, and even obstructing our respira- 
tion. It so happened that to-day I was not employed with 
either the advanced guard or the flankers. My station was 
with the column: and it was really painful to see those whom 
I knew to be among the bravest and best soldiers in the army, 
dropping, one after another, upon the banks by the way side. 
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We passed, in our march, more than one stream of water. 
As may be imagined, there was no keeping the men in their 
ranks on these occasions: and, indeed, to speak the truth, I th 
became myself, at last, so completely overpowered, that I not 


only ceased to forbid their halting to drink, but joined in the uf 
act of insubordination, and drank also. H 
The sun had set, and, as is the case in this quarter of the ra 
world, darkness was fast following his departure, when, to a 
the inexpressible satisfaction of every officer and man in the i 
army, the halt was sounded. We had reached a space of it 
ground more open than usual, and just sufficiently elevated a 


to give to us, in case of an attack, the advantage of a risin 
ground. On the slope of this, and among a few stubble-fields, 
the different corps drew up. The guns were then, as usual, 
dragged to the summit, the arms were piled, fires were light- 
ed, and the ordinary preparations fora bivouac gone through: 
but in these, and in the rest which was to follow them, it fell ia 
not to the lot of my friend or myself to take part. As soon 
as the column halted, we were called upon to muster our A 
company, and moved off towards the front, where the charge : 
of one of the out-picquets were committed to us. : 
The post in question was distant about a quarter of a mile - 
from the camp. It was a farm-house, situated near the high “i 
road, surrounded by numerous barns and buildings, and ss! 
which, strange to say, had not been deserted by its inmates. { 
Of these, however,—at least of the females,—we saw nothing; ia 
the father, an old, weather-beaten, rough-spoken personage, i 
alone making his appearance. He was a keen democrat, a 
a thorough yankee, and abhorred the English with all his bal 


heart; a feeling which he took no care to conceal, and which a 
we, of course, resented only by turning it into ridicule. He a 
spoke much of the iniquity of our invasion; but comforted Wi 
himself by anticipating the utter destruction of those engaged 7 
in it, who would, as he asserted, be opposed by the bravest ht 


men, and the most expert shots, which the whole world could “et 
produce. His two sons, he informed us, had gone off only 

this morning to join the army, and his principal source of re- 

gret appeared to be, that his own age and infirmities hindered | | 
him from joining in it also. The reader will easily believe, rl 
that we enjoyed the old man’s conversation a great deal more, 
than if he had pretended to sentiments which he could hardly 
experience, or put ona manner which was not natural to him. 
Nor, to say the truth, was he more hostile in his language, 
than he proved himself friendly in his behaviour as a land- 
lord. He produced his bread, and cheese, and peach- whiskey, 
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liberally and freely; and though he drank to our speedy de- 
feat, we willingly joined him, if not in his sentiment, at all 
events in his potations. 

The greater part of our time was, however, spent out of 
doors. Though there was no enemy in sight, nor, as far as 
we could learn, any force collected within a day’s march of 
us, we were not on that account the less careful to see that 
the sentries occupied proper posts, and were attentive to their 
duty. On the contrary, the circumstance that we knew not 
where to look for danger, induced us the more cautiously to 
guard against it; and as it might come upon us from either 
flank, or from the rear, just as readily as from the front, the 
whole encampment was girdled in by a circle of watchmen. 
These took their ground at the distance of perhaps half mus- 
ket shot from the different picquets which furnished them. 
They stood not more than forty or fifty yards apart from one 
another, and except upon the great road, they stood singly. 
On the road, again, there were a couple planted together, in 
order that one might from time to time patrol onwards to 
ascertain whether all was safe, whilst the other remained sta- 
tionary. It was our business to see that these respectively 
fulfilled the trusts reposed in them; and the business was one 
which could not be otherwise accomplished except by con- 
stantly traversing from one extremity of the chain to the 
other. 

For several hours, no other inconvenience attended these 

erambulations, besides a feeling of considerable fatigue, for 
which the toilsome march of the day had amply prepared us; 
but towards midnight the case was different. A mass of 
black clouds suddenly collected together, and the stars, which 
but a moment ago shone out brightly in a clear blue sky, 
were completely obscured. A tremendous storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain ensued. There was not a breath of wind, 
it is true, hardly so much as to move the leaves upon the 
trees, but the thunder was terrific, and the rain rushed down 
like a cataract in perpendicular streams. The effect of such 
a storm, echoed back as it was from the thick woods around, 
was awful in no ordinary degree; whilst every flash of light- 
ning gave to the eye a momentary glimpse of scenery, such 
as no powers of language are adequate to describe. The path- 
less forests, which on every side formed the back-ground, the 
few cultivated fields which intervened between them and the 
house, the very palings and hedges which intersected them, 
with the curved line of sentinels, standing motionless at their 
posts—all these, as well as the sweep of the road, were seen 
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for an instant as distinctly as at noonday; and then a dark- 
ness, thicker and more impenetrable than before, enshrouded 
them. No doubt there was much to admire in all this, per- 
haps sufficient, or more than sufficient, to compensate for the 
inconvenience of a sound ducking, where a change of habili- 
ments was to be procured; but, on the present occasion, it 
must be confessed, that we would have willingly dispensed 
with all that was sublime in the occurrence, in exchange for 
a little dry weather, no matter how tame or monotonous. 

It was not, however, for us to choose. The storm took its 
course, and having continued with unabated violence during 
two hours, gradually died away. The rain ceased to fall, the 
clouds dispersed themselves, and the little stars shone forth 
again, like the eyes of a beauty whose tears have ceased to 
flow; and the rest of the night, accordingly, was spent in as 
much of quiet and comfort as it usually falls to the lot of sol- 
diers upon an outpost duty to enjoy. 


CHAPTER III. 


In obedience to the customs of war in like cases, our pic- 
quet got under arms, and was drawn up in front of the house, 
two hours before sunrise. No enemy, however, made his 
appearance, nor did any rumour of an enemy come in to put 
us more than previously on the alert; but we continued to 
preserve our ranks as if an army were in our front, till direc- 
tions reached us from rear how we were to act. The column, 
it appeared, was in readiness, and would set out on the first 
blink of dawn; and as our company already occupied the road 
by which it was to move, we were ordered to perform the 
duty of the leading division of the advanced guard. 

It was yet but the gray of the morning, when major Brown 
made his appearance, and we began our march. ‘The road, 
like that of yesterday, was deep and sandy; but our men ap- 
peared refreshed to a degree which could have hardly been 
expected, and kept up, as they had been accustomed to kcep 
up, when marches were to them events of every day’s occur- 
rence. All, too, both officers and privates, seemed to catch 
additional energy from the recollection that there was no- 
thing friendly in front of them. It was truly a journey of 
adventure and discovery; but as the reader may not be aware 
of the kind of order which the advanced companies of an 
army preserve, and the species of feeling which animates the 
individuals who compose these companies may be strange to 
him, I shall not, perhaps, run any hazard of wearying his pa- 
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tience, if I endeavour to make him acquainted here with both 
the one and the other. 

Charlton’s company, that to which I was attached, con- 
sisted of a captain, two subalterns, three sergeants, and fifty 
rank and file. It was thus distributed:—Along the high road 
moved first of all two files of men and a sergeant, one file 
about twenty paces ahead of the other. Parallel with the 
most forward file, twenty men spread themselves, by pairs, 
or files, each pair or file keeping about ten paces apart from 
the others, on each side of the way; by which means the 
woods or fields were swept on both flanks to the extent of two 
hundred paces. In rear of the last of the two files, but full 
twenty paces behind, moved the remainder of the company. 
About twenty paces, again, behind that small section, the two 
remaining companies advanced, coming on in compact array, 
unless, indeed, some alarm chanced to be given, when they, 
too, instantly extended through the fields. Thus our move- 
ments resembled rather that of sportsmen, when, in large bo- 
dies, they surround a wood or draw a preserve, than that of 
soldiers, at least soldiers upon a parade; and perhaps, if the 
truth be spoken, our feelings were as much akin to those of 
the first‘named class of persons as to those of the last. For 
myself, I freely confess, that I brushed through the under- 
wood, and traversed the inclosures, more in the spirit of one 
beating for game than looking out for opponents; and if any 
judgment may be formed from the merry chat and rude re- 
partees of those about, a similar spirit animated the men. 

But though our occupation was productive of much mer- 
riment and very considerable excitement, it must be confess- 
ed, that the fatigue which accompanied it began, before many 
hours had expired, to counterbalance in no slight degree both 
the one and the other of these advantages. The woods, be 
it remembered, were thick and tangled, and the grass that 
grew under the taller trees seldom reached lower than our 
hips, and often passed our middles. Besides, no enemy ap- 
peared to interrupt our progress; and there was a sameness 
in searching continually to no purposé, and in expecting for 
ever, without having the expectation gratified. Under these 
circumstances, we were by no means displeased, when, to- 
wards noon, our bugles sounded the halt. At this particular 
moment, I and my section were extended on the right of the 
road, and occupied part of a wood, which presented every 
appearance of having continued unmolested since the days 
of Noah. But as the blast did not call us in, we were at no 
loss to discover that the halt was merely temporary, and that 
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the ground of encampment for the night could not yet be in 
view. We lay down, however, where we were, well pleased 
that an opportunity of resting our weary limbs was afforded, 
and, unbuckling our haversacks, addressed ourselves with 
extreme good will to the remnants of such provisions as could 
still be found there. 

It chanced, that in scouring these forests, we had put up, 
among other animals, a leveret, which a poodle dog, the pro- 
perty of my friend Charlton, chased and caught. The reader 
will easily believe that poor puss was not a little baffled and 
confused by the shouts and cries with which our men ani- 
mated the pursuer, and that nothing like fair play was grant- 
ed to her in her efforts to escape. Taking advantage of this 
pause, a few of the soldiers set to work, skinned and cut up 
the hare, lighted a fire, and were preparing to dress it, when 
a circumstance occurred, which in an instant called off our 
attention to other and more important matters. ‘ What is 
that?” said a corporal, who stood beside me, whilst I was 
watching the progress of dissecting the leveret. ‘* Do you 
not see something, sir, moving through those bushes to the 
right?” I looked instantly in the direction towards which the 
soldier pointed, and beheld plainly enough a flash, like that 
which the sudden falling of a sun beam on bright arms pro- 
duces. There was no room to doubt from what source that 
flash proceeded. My bugle sounded the alarm, the men stood 
to their arms, and we dashed forward to the copse. It was 
as I anticipated. A body of the enemy, perhaps an hundred 
and fifty in number, were there. Perceiving by our move- 
ment that they were discovered, they instantly opened their 
fire, and a very pretty and interesting skirmish began. It 
was not, however, of long continuance. We rushed on, the 
men firing as an opportunity offered, and covering themselves 
all the while, as they easily might, by the trees; whilst the 
Americans, not waiting for our approach, retreated with all 
haste through a country manifestly well known to them, and 
were beyond our reach in ten minutes. In this trifling affair 
not a single British soldier was scratched, whilst of the ene- 
my, but one solitary dead body was discovered. 

Trifling as the skirmish was, it served, as the sound of the 
bugles in all directions told us, to put the whole army on the 
alert. Advance was again the order of the day, and advance 
we did, in higher spirits and better humour than had distin- 
guished us from the beginning. The enemy, we trusted, 
would sooner or later hazard a battle; and as he had begun 
the system of disputing his territories with us, we doubted 
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not that he would henceforth act up to it. But the prospect 
of being every moment hurried into action, even though it 
be accompanied in the bravest heart with sensations—not 
perhaps of alarm, but of something remotely akin to it,—is, 
upon the whole, to a soldier in full march, and surrounded 
by gallant comrades, one of the most animating and exquisite 
sensations of which human nature is susceptible. It is not 
then with him, as it is in the stillness of his tent or bivouac, 
when he knows that to-morrow’s sun must light him to a field 
of carnage and death. Then, indeed, there is time to think; 
and no man can think of an impending dissolution, without 
at least a degree of seriousness which no other thought is 
capable of producing. But when he is scouring the woods, 
or advancing through fields and inclosures,—his men all about 
him, and eager and animated, like huntsmen about a fox-co- 
ver,—the officer must be phlegmatic indeed, whose energies 
are not wrought up to a degree of enthusiasm which causes 
all apprehension of personal risk to be forgotten, and directs 
his whole thoughts into one channel,—namely, how he is 
most successfully to discharge his duty when the moment of 
trial shall arrive. I am not one of those who, writing in my 
own study, pretend to say, that I should prefer a bloody bat- 
tle to a snug dinner with my friends, and a social glass of 
wine after it; but I confess, that during the remainder of our 
progress, one wish, and one only, rose into my mind; and 
that was, that the Americans would afford me an opportuni- 
ty, with the twenty brave men whom I commanded, to make 
what impression I could upon any of their ambuscades, how- 
ever numerous, or however judiciously disposed. 

All my eager aspirations after renown were, however, 
doomed to suffer disappointment. The Americans would not 
make a stand. We saw them, indeed, again, just as we reach- 
ed the skirt of the forest, and, falling in once more with the 
river, wheeled up towards the open country around Notting- 
ham; but it was in full flight, and already at the farther ex- 
tremity of the town. We saw, likewise, that a few of our 
mounted officers, colonel Thornton, major Brown, and, if I 
mistake not, the general himself, attempted, in the most dash- 
ing and gallant style, to charge their rear, and cut off their 
stragglers; but the charge of three or four horsemen was ea- 
sily repulsed, and the stragglers, striking off towards the plan- 
tations on either flank, were soon safe from farther molesta- 
tion. Somewhat vexed that they should have thus escaped 
us, we were accordingly obliged to halt, where we had been 
ordered to halt, in the village; and here the rest of the army 
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joining us, dispositions were made to pass the night. The 
picquets were planted without delay; the different brigades 
took up their respective grounds; and Charlton, Williams, 
and I, not a little weary with our excursion, ensconced our- 
selves under the shade of a large barn, plentifully stored with 
tobacco. 

The reader must be already well aware, that if the purport 
of the present debarkation really was to seize commodore 
Barney’s flotilla of gun-boats, it completely failed of success. 
The boats were all gone. They set sail, as one of the few re- 
maining inhabitants informed us, at an early hour this morn- 
ing, and were now many miles nearer to the source of the 
Patuxent than we. But this circumstance, whatever effect 
it might have upon the minds of those at the head of affairs, 
was the cause of no annoyance whatever to us.” We were, 
on the whole, very well pleased with all which had yet befal- 
len us. We were particularly satisfied in finding ourselves 
so snugly housed for the night, and it added not a little 
to our gratification, when we discovered that our Portuguese 
servants had not been remiss in providing the requisites for 
a sumptuous evening repast. Turkeys and geese had by some 
chance or another flown into their hands as they proceeded; 
and these they now made ready, for their own, and their 
masters’ suppers. And then, with respect to tobacco, that 
principal delicacy of soldiers upon active service, there was 
no reasonable cause either for scarcity or complaint. The 
house which sheltered us was full of it; and though the broad 
arrow had been impressed upon the doors, we scrupled not 
to appropriate to our own use, not only as much as we re- 
quired at the moment, but a stock sufficient, as we guessed, 
to supply our wants for several days to come. To sum up all, 
the quarter-master arriving soon after the halt, with stores 
of bread and rum, an additional allowance of both was served 
out, as well to the men as to the officers. On the whole, 
therefore, a thousand situations may be conceived many de- 
grees less enviable than ours; when, with a fire blazing be- 
fore us, and the remains of our supper taken away, we re- 
clined, pipe in hand, and drinking cup hard by, within the 
porch of the hospitable barn, chatting over the occurrences 
of the morning, and calculating what might be the issue of to- 
motrow’s operations. 

Of the disposition of the army in general, it falls not in 
with the plan of my present story to say much. Let it suffice 
to observe, that Nottingham, a small town, or rather an over- 
grown village upon the Patuxent, was occupied by the light 
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and second brigades; the third brigade taking post among the 
out-buildings of a few farm-houses on the left of the road. 
The picquets, again, extended across the whole front, round 
the left flank, and so back to the rear; whilst on the right the 
river, already covered with lanches and boats from the fleet, 
was considered protection enough. Thus were we amply se- 
cured against all attempts at surprisal, had it accorded with 
the military policy of the United States to make them; and 
as no man thought of undressing, or even laying aside his 
accoutrements, we needed only to be warned of the approach 
of an enemy, in order to be in readiness to meet and repel 
him. 

In the short course of this narrative, I have more than 
once had occasion to mention the name of my brother subal- 
tern, Williams. There are circumstances connected with his 
destiny which induce me here to let my reader a little more 
into the history of his military life than I might perhaps have 
been otherwise disposed to do. Williams was the son of an 
officer; of a veteran officer, who, by dint of long and arduous 
service, rose to the rank of a major. He was not, I believe, 
his father’s only son; but if it were fair to draw an inference 
from the boy’s conversation, he was at.all events the favour- 
ite. Williams was gazetted into thé regiment of foot, 
when he had barely completed his sixteenth -year; and he 
joined us in the south of France, too late to take part in the 
war, before he had attained to his seventeenth. He was a 
fine, spirited, generous-hearted youth, ignorant, of course, 
of what a soldier’s duty in the field really is, but anxious, 
if ever young man was anxious, to become practically ac- 
quainted with his profession. Being appointed to our com- 
pany, he chose to attach himself very warmly to me; and 
seeing a great deal in the lad worthy of any man’s affections, 
I readily and willingly met his advances. We were together 
during the morning, and his gallant and cool bearing through- 
out the trifling affair in which we had been engaged, certainly 
tended to strengthen the tie of personal regard by which I 
already felt myself bound to him. ‘To-night he appeared to 
be in peculiarly high spirits; indeed I have never seen a lad 
exhibit more striking symptoms of happiness than when I 
mentioned his conduct in the terms which I felt it to merit, 
to our common friend Charlton. So gratified was the youth 
by my praises, that he actually shed tears, though, as he him- 
self assured us, they were the sweetest tears that ever wet 
his cheeks. ‘‘ Oh, my poor father!” said he to me, as we 
were arranging our cloaks, and preparing to lie down, “ how 
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delighted would he be to have heard you say what you said 
to-night!” I could not answer the hoy; his little speech af- 
fected me so deeply; but I loved him from my heart for his 
fine feelings, and I determined to be his friend during the 
remainder of his military life. 

The night could not be farther advanced than eight or nine 
o’clock, when a consciousness of bodily languor overcoming 
every other sensation, we made ready to resign ourselves to 
sleep. As the smell of the tobacco was not offensive, and the 
plant itself was made up into large sheaves, we unrolled a 
few of these, and scattered them upon the floor of the barn 
for our bed. Upon the matress thus formed, we spread one 
of our cloaks, and reserving the other two to supply the 
place of blankets, we lay down, all three together. A little 
more of the tobacco, raised into a heap, served us for a pil- 
low. Our sabres were within reach, our haversacks and pis- 
tols at our heads; the only articles of dress which we laid 
aside were our boots, and our sashes we untied. Then di- 
recting the servants to heap up the fire, so as that it should 
continue to blaze till the morning, we bade each other good 
night, and slept, as men generally sleep, whose minds and 
bodies have been in full exercise for four-and-twenty hours 
on a stretch. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE reader may be informed here, once for all, that ge- 
neral Ross’s army, like all other armies in the immediate pre- 
sence of an enemy, drew up in close columns of battalions, 

every morning an hour before dawn. In this position we re- 
mained, on the morning of the twenty-second, till daylight 
had fully broken, when, instead of filing off towards the aad. 
and prosecuting our journey, we were permitted to quit our 
ranks and return to our lairs. Ignorant of any reasonable 
cause for this measure, and anxious, as British troops ever 
are, to press on, we betook ourselves to our respective rest- 
ing-places a little out of humour; but we soon acquired phi- 
losophy enough to believe that all must be for the best, and 
comforted ourselves with the expectation that the much-de- 
sired advance, though delayed for some purpose or another, 
could not but take place before long. Nor were we disap- 
pointed. 

We had just time enough allowed to ascertain that Not- 
tingham consisted of four streets, running at right angles 
through one another, and that it presented everv appearance 
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of having been abandoned by its inhabitants only a few mo- 
ments previous to the arrival of our army, when the well- 
known bugle-call summoned us to our ranks, and in five mi- 
nutes after we were in marching order. ‘The same disposi- 
tions which had covered our advance on the previous day, 
were again made. The flankers swept the woods and fields, 
whilst the leading files marched cautiously along the high 
road; but it fell not to our lot to occupy one or other of these 
important posts. We formed part to-day of the columns, 
and like our comrades moved on; ready, indeed, to act, should 
an opportunity be afforded, but less sanguine than we should 
have been, had the office of protecting the movement been 
intrusted to us. 

The country through which we travelled presented fewer 
traces of cultivation than any which we had hitherto tra- 
versed. The road, indeed, diverging from the river, struck 
inwards, so as to cut off an angle formed by its course; and, 
as every body knows, it is entirely upon the banks of its na- 
vigable streams that America can, even now; be said to be 
inhabited. <A few fields there doubtless were, with a house 
or two here and there, throughout the whole line of march; 
but after leaving Nottingham decidedly behind, they were 
rare indeed. One mighty forest was before us and around 
us, which, if it served no other purpose, at all events screen- 
ed us from the rays of a sultry sun, which would have other- 
wise proved in the highest degree inconvenient. 

We quitted our ground at seven o’clock, and went on for 
about a couple of hours, without any circumstance occurring 
calculated to attract attention, or deserving of notice. A few 
pigs and turkeys, indeed, which happened to be at large near 
a farm-house by the wav-side, suffered, it is true, the fate in- 
cident to mortality; and much laughter was heard from front 
to rear of the column, as dogs and men either failed or suc- 
ceeded in the chase. But of the enemy no traces were dis- 
covered, though our guide assured us that several numerous 
bodies had passed the night in this neighbourhood. About 
noon, however, we were put a little upon our mettle, and an 
adventure took place which I record, chiefly for the purpose 
of showing the temper and disposition of the men with whom 
we were now embroiled. 

The advanced parties having arrived at the more open 
country which surrounds Marlborough, found themselves 
suddenly in the presence of two squadrons of well-mounted, 
and handsomely-appointed cavalry. ‘They were composed, 
as we afterwards learned, of gentlemen volunteers in the ser- 
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vice of their country. To do them justice, the troopers no 
sooner saw ar men, than they made a spirited effort to cut 
down one or two files, which appeared to be separated from 
their companions, and at a distance from the wood. Buta 
single discharge from another party which they had not ob- 
served, instantly checked them, and they gallopped off. 

Almost at the same moment when this little affair was 
going on, some eight or ten riflemen being discovered in the 
mar on the right of the road, were pursued by colonel 
Thornton, and one of them overtaken. When I say that the 
fellow was overtaken, I mean that he halted of his own ac- 
cord, and made signs that he gave himself up. The colonel, 
satisfied with this, was directing a file of his men to go for- 
ward and secure the prisoner, when the American, with the 
utmost deliberation, levelled his piece and fired. Happily he 
missed his mark; but that circumstance would have availed 
him little had he fallen into the hands of our people. Fleet 
of foot, however, and well acquainted with the country, he 
soon managed to baffle his pursuers, who, after having wasted 
a few rounds at him, were compelled to abandon the chase 
and return to their ranks. 

It has been already stated, that our corps experienced very 
great inconvenience, and was sorely crippled in one of its most 
important arms, through the want of horses. We had no ar- 
tillery; three of the smallest pieces ever used, hardly deserve 
to be termed such; we were without cavalry, and even our 
staff was miserably provided. ‘The general felt this, and he 
did his best to remedy the evil, by causing every horse wich 
was found in the field, or stables near, to be seized and 
brought in. By this means we were enabled to muster, at 
the close of the third day, a troop of about forty horsemen; 
but such horsemen! The men, indeed, were like other British 
soldiers; they were artillery drivers, and they were command- 
ed by an officer of artillery; but the horses were, for the most 
part, indifferent enough, whilst the appointments of the troop- 
ers proved, in many instances, a source of merriment, not 
only to us but to themselves. It was not always that saddles 
could be found for the horses; and when such were totally 
wanting, recourse was had to blankets, doubled repeatedly, 
and strapped on the animals’ backs. On other occasions, the 
absence of a bridle was compensated by a halter; very many 
of the men made stirrups for themselves out of pieces of 
rope, and a few rode bare-backed. Nor were their weapons 
more uniform or more graceful'than their horse equipage- 
A. few only carried their own salires; the rest were supplied 
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with the cutlasses which belonged to the seamen who drag- 
ged the guns. Yet this irregular and wretchedly-equipped 
cavalry proved repeatedly of the most essential service to 
the expedition. 

It was one o’clock, when the neat houses, and pretty gar- 
dens of Marlborough, presented themselves to our view. I 
know not whether the scene would strike me now, as it struck 
me then, were I again to visit it; but at that moment I ima- 
gined that I had never looked upon a landscape more pleas- 
ing, or more beautiful. The gentle green hilis which on 
either hand inclosed the village, tufted here and there with 
magnificent trees,—the village itself, straggling and wide, 
each cottage being far apart from its neighbours, and each 
ornamented with flower-beds, and shrubberies; these, with a 
lovely stream that wound through the valley, formed, as far 
as my memory may be trusted, one of the most exquisite pa- 
noramas, on which it has ever been my good fortune to gaze. 
Though no lover of the American character and nation then, 
(whatever may be the case now,) I could not behold this 
peaceful scene without experiencing sincere regret that it 
should suffer profanation from the presence of a hostile force; 
and I determined that no exertion on my own part should be 
wanting to hinder the orders already issued against plunder 
and rapine, from being neglected. To say the truth, how- 
ever, it was an easy matter to keep our men within the bounds 
of tolerable subordination and discipline. The attacks which 
they from time to time made upon farm-yards and pig-sties, 
were, to a certain degree at least, allowable enough. It would 
have been unreasonable to expect, that hungry soldiers, in an 
enemy’s country, would sit down to digest their hunger, 
whilst flocks of poultry and herds of swine were within their 
reach. But not a single act of wanton mischief was perpe- 
trated; and when we marched out on the following day, we 
left Marlborough, not perhaps so rich in live stock, but quite 
as picturesque and rural, as when we entered it. 

In this place we learned, that commodore Barney, aware 
of our design, and unable any longer to elude it, had blown 
up the gun-boats of which we were in pursuit. This piece 
of intelligence sufficiently accounted for the many explosions 
which we had heard whilst on the march; but though it might 
have caused some disappointment to the heads of depart- 
ments, by us it was treated as a very dull and uninteresting 
piece of news. 

The first matter about which soldiers interest themselves 
on arriving at the ground where thev are to halt for the night, 
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is to secure as comfortable a sleeping-place as circumstances 
will allow, and then to provide materials for their supper. 
Leaving Charlton to select a dormitory, Williams and I, as 
soon as we had seen to the comforts of our men, sallied forth 
upon the old quest, in search of provisions. We entered se- 
veral houses, but found them all unoccupied; and what was 
far less satisfactory, very many of them already lightened of 
their viands. By the help of my Portuguese boy, however, 
(one of the ablest foragers by the way, that ever followed a 
camp,) we succeeded at last in making ourselves masters of 
five fowls; with which, and a loaf of bread, a sack of flour, 
and a bottle of peach-whiskey, we prepared to rejoin our 
friend. We found him very snuggly settled; not in a house, 
for the position of the corps was in advance of the vil- 
lage, but under a clump of leafy trees, which furnished a to- 
lerable shelter against the sun, and promised to be equally 
serviceable against the dews. There our dinner was dressed 
and eaten; and here, upon a few trusses of hay, brought from 
a neighbouring barn-yard for the purpose, we slept soundly 
and contentedly. 

Fresh, and in excellent spirits, we rose next morning; and 
having stood the usual time with our men, began to consider 
how we should most profitably and agreeably spend the day. 
Of farther movements, nothing was said; the troops, indeed, 
had been dismissed as soon as dawn appeared,—we were 
therefore prepared to treat this as a day of leisure and repose. 
Nevertheless, as we were quite ignorant of the situation of 
the enemy, we deemed it by no means prudent to venture far 
from the camp; but contented ourselves with strolling back 
into the village, and instituting a renewed and more accurate 
search after people, and other living creatures. 

The only inhabitant whom we found abiding in his house 
was a doctor Bean, a medical practitioner, and the proprietor 
of a valuable farm in the neighbourhood. The doctor was, 
in point of fact, a Scotchman; that is to say, he had migrated 
about twenty years ago from some district of North Britain, 
and still retained his native dialect in all its doric richness. 
He professed, moreover, to retain the feelings as well as the 
language of his boyish days. He was a federalist—in other 
words, he was hostile to the war with England, which he still 
persisted in regarding as his mother country. Such, at least, 
were the statements with which he favoured us, and we be- 
lieved him the more readily, that he seemed really disposed 
to treat us as friends. There was nothing about his house or 
farm to which he made us not heartily welcome; and the wilv 
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emigrant was no loser by his civility. We took, indeed, what- 
ever we stood in need of, provisions, forage, and even horses; 
but our commissary paid this man of professions the full 
value of his commodities. From doctor Bean, I however 
scrupled not to accept a present. He offered me all that his 
house contained; I took only a little tea, some sugar, and a 
bottle of milk; and did not insult him by alluding to a remu- 
neration. 

We were thus situated, when towards noon the general 
suddenly appeared in the bivouac, and the troops were or- 
dered to fall in. The scruples which had, for a time, affect- 
ed him, were now overcome, and a push, it was understood, 
was about to be made against the city of Washington. From 
various quarters we had learned of the excesses committed 
by the American army upon the frontier towns of Canada, 
and the general and admiral determined, by insulting the ca- 
pital itself, to convince the government of the United States 
that such proceedings were not more barbarous than impoli- 
tic. This, at least, was the rumour of the moment; but con- 
cerning the causes of their movements, the inferior officers 
and soldiers of an army seldom trouble themselves by in- 
quiring. It was sufficient for us to know that an enterprise 
was before us, worthy of our leaders and our own reputation; 
we cared not from what motive it sprung,—our only thought 
was to effect it. 

In less than a quarter of an hour from the first alarm, the 
column was in motion. Charlton’s company had again the 
good fortune to form the advance; and it was not long before 
my young friend Williams was again enabled to exhibit his 
coolness and courage under fire. We had proceeded about 
four miles, sweeping and scouring the country as before, 
when, on arriving at the base of a low green hill, we were sa- 
luted by a volley of musketry, from a body of troops which 
filled a wood upon its summit. It happened that the general 
was at this moment among us. He had seen the rising ground 
from a distance, and, anxious to take a survey of the sur- 
rounding country, had ridden forward, with the intention of 
ascending it. It will be easily imagined, that the presence 
of our leader acted as no clog upon our courage or resolu- 
tion. We rushed up the height at double-quick time, and, 
receiving one other volley just as we gained the ridge, dash- 
ed into the thicket. Three of our men were wounded, and 
as yet we saw not the hands which struck the blow; but now 
they were visible enough. It was the rear-guard of a corps 
of observation which had bivouacked last night within gun- 
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shot of our picquets, and which, finding that we were in full 
march towards them, were retreating. We drove their skir- 
mishers through the wood in gallant style, scarcely allowing 
them time to load as they retreated; till at last they fairly 
took to their heels and escaped. 

In the meanwhile the rest of the advanced guard pushing 
steadily along the road, caused the section which was meant 
to support the skirmishers with whom we were engaged, to 
disperse and fly in all directions. To the fugitives, it is true, 
the country was familiar; they therefore easily escaped;. but 
by their flight they enabled us to obtain a view of the column, 
which it was their business to have masked, and we were 
consequently made aware that about twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred infantry, with several pieces of cannon, were in full re- 
treat before us. The enemy observed us, probably at the 
same moment that we beheld them, for on our approach they 
halted, and drew up upon some heights about a mile distant. 
Of this matter the general was soon informed, and one hun- 
dred and fifty additional men arriving to our assistance, we 
made ready, about two hundred in all, to dislodge them, 

With this design one company extended itself in skirmish- 
ing array, whilst the rest advanced in column; but Jonathan 
was too timorous, or too wary, to abide this shock. Their 
artillery, indeed, opened as soon as we arrived within point- 
blank range; and to say the truth, the shots were well direct- 
ed; but we were yet a great way off from the bottom of the 
rising ground which they occupied, when the infantry broke 
once more into marching order, and retired. Notwithstand- 
ing this, we continued to press on, till we had crowned the 
heights, when major Brown, who directed the movement, 
informed us, that it was not intended that we should advance 
any farther in this direction. 

A halt being accordingly commanded, we lay down upon 
the grass, and looked about, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far we had outstripped the column, and in what manner 
the column was occupied. Our surprise may be guessed at, 
when not a soldier appeared in view. A cloud of dust rising 
at the back of a copse, which ran parallel with the heights 
above, served to point out the direction which the army had 
taken; and even that was so wavering and uncertain in its 
aspect, as to create some doubts in our minds, whether a re- 
treat were not begun. A short time, however, sufficed to set 
our minds at rest on this important subject. We had kept 
our ground perhaps something less than an hour, when lieu- 
tenant Evans, assistant-quarter-master-general, arrived with 
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an order, that we should abandon the post, and keeping so 
far under the ridge as to screen the movement, to defile to 
our right. The army, it seemed, had taken the road to Al- 
exandria; we were to follow it; and if we did not overtake it 
before, we should certainly find it bivouacked at a place call- 
ed Wood-yard, about four miles distant. Such were the di- 
rections given to us, and these we prepared to follow. 

The evening was closing in when we began to descend the 
hill, and it was something more than dusk ere we regained 
the road; but even then, our only guide was the track of those 
who had preceded us, for Mr. Evans could not, and did not 
wait to conduct us. Nevertheless, we were not afraid to trust 
to it, and it did not deceive us. Darkness came on, indeed, 
whilst we were yet far from the camp, and we could not but 
feel that had the enemy been as enterprising and active as he 
ought to have been, perhaps we might not have reached it 
at all. But we did reach it in safety; though, as far as Charl- 
ton and myself were concerned, it was only to be employed 
upon a duty as harrassing and disagreeable for the time, as 
any I recollect ever to have performed. 

About a mile, or a mile and a-half from the situation of 
the camp, and considerably out of the line even of the pic- 
quets, stood a large house, built after the fashion of a cha- 
teau. It was the residence of a gentleman of extensive for- 
tune, who, probably not anticipating that he ran any risk of 
a visit from the invaders, had not removed either his family 
or effects from his house; and now intreated that general Ross 
would station an officer’s guard there, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting him and them from violence. The general readily 
acceded to his wishes; and it fell to the lot of my friend and 
myself to be appointed to this service. As the events arising 
out of our leader’s generosity were to us, at least at the mo- 
ment, replete with interest, it may be well, instead of enter- 
ing upon them imperfectly here, to reserve my relation of 
them for a fresh chapter. 


THE MONKEY. 


[From Blackwood’s Magazine. | 


I dinna think that in a’ nature there ’s a mair curiouser 
cratur than a monkey. I mak this observe frae being witness 
to an extraordinar event that took place in Hamilton, three 
or four days after my never-to-be- forgotten battle of the 
Breeks. Some even gaed the length to say that it was to the 
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full mair curiouser than that affair, in sae far as the principal 
performer in the ae case was a rational man, whereas in the 
ither he was only a bit ape. But folk may talk as they like 
about monkeys, and cry them down for being stupid and mis- 
chievous, I fae ane will no gang that length. Whatever they 
may be on the score of mischief, there can be nae doubt, 
that, sae far as gumption is concerned, they are just uncom- 
mon; and for wit and fun they would beat ony man black and 
blue. In fact, I didna think that monkeys are beasts ava. I 
hae a half notion that they were just wee hairy men that canna 
or rather that winna speak, in case they be made to work like 
ither folk, instead of leading a life of idleness. 

But to the point: I ance had a monkey, ane of the drollest 
looking deevils ye ever saw. He was gay an big for a mon- 
key, and was hairy a’ ower, except his face and his bit hur- 
dies, which had a degree of bareness about them, and were 
nearly as saft as a lady’s loof. Weel, what think ye that I did 
wi’ the beastie? Odds, man, I dressed him like a Heeland 
man, and put a kilt upon him, and a lang-tailed red-coat, and. 
a blue bannet, which for security’s sake, I tied, woman-like, 
below his chin, wi’ twa bits of yellow ribbon. I not only did 
this, but I learnt him to walk upon his twa hinder legs, and 
to carry a stick in his right hand when he gaed out, the bet- 
ter to support him in his peregrinations.. He was for a’ the 
world like a wee man in kilts—sae much sae that when Glen- 
garry the great Heeland chieftain, wha happened to be at 
Hamilton on a visit to the duke, saw him by chance, he 
swore by the powers, that he was like ane of the Celtic So- 
ciety, and that if I likit he would endeavour to get him ad- 
mitted a member of that body. I thocht at the time Glengarry 
was jokin, but I hae since had gude reason for thinking that 
he was in real earnest, as Andrew Brand says that he and 
the Celts hae been like to cut ane anither’s throats, and that 
he micht mean this as an affront upon them. Hoosomever, I 
maun do Glengarry the justice to say, that had he got my 
Nosey (that was his name) made a member, he wadna hae 
pruved the least witty or courageous of the society, and would 
hae dune nae disgrace to the chief’s recommendation. 

But I am fleeing awa like a shuttle frae the subject on hand. 
Weel, it turned out in this manner, as ye shall hear. Ae af- 
ternoon towards the glomin, I was oblegated to tak’ a stap 
doun to the cross, wi’ a web under my arm, which I had 
finished for Mr. Weft, the muslin manufacturer. By way of 
frolic,a gay an foolish ane I allow. I brocht Nosey alang w?’ 
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me. He had on, as for ordinar’ his Heeland dress, and walkit 
behint me, wi the bit stick in his hand, and his tail sticking 
out frae below his kilt, as if he had been my flunky. It was 
after a’, a queer sicht, and, as may be supposed, I drew a 
haill crowd of bairns after me, bawling out, “‘ Here ’s Willy 
M’Gee’s monkey,” and ga’eing him nits and gingerbread, 
and makin’ as muckle of the cratur as could be; for Nosey 
was a great favourite in the town, and every body likit him 
for his droll tricks, and the way he used to grin, and dance, 
and tumble over his head, to amuse them. 

On entering Mr. Weft’s shop, I found it empty; there 
wasna a leeving soul within. I supposed he had gane out for 
licht; and being gayan familiar with him, I took a stap ben 
to the back shop, leaving Nosey in the fore ane. I sat down 
for twa or three minutes, but naebody made his appearance. 
At last the front door, which I had ta’en care to shut after 
me, opened, and I look’t to see wha it could be, thinking 
that, nae doubt, it was Mr. Weft, or his apprentice. It was 
neither the ane nor the ither, but a strong, middle-aged, red 
faced Heelandmen, wi’ specks on, and wi’ a kilt and a bannet, 
by a’ the world like my monkey’s. Now, what think ye, 
Nosey was about a’ this time? He was sittin’ behind the 
counter upon the lang three-liggit stool that stood fornent 
Mr. Weft’s desk, and was turning over the leaves of his 
leger wi’ a look which, for auld fashioned sagaciousness, 
was wonderfu’ to behold. I was sae tickled at the sight that 
I paid na sort of attention to the Heelandman, but continued 
looking frae the back shop at Nosey, lauching a’ the time in 
my sleeve—for I jealousied that some queer scene would take 
place between the twa. And I wasna far wrang, for the stran- 
ger, taking out a pound frae his spleuchan, handed it ower 
to the monkey, and speered at him, in his droll norian deea- 
lect, if he could change a note. When I heard this I thocht 
I would hae lauched outricht: and nothing but sheer curi- 
osity to see how the thing would end made me keep my gra-. 
vity. It was plain that Donald had ta’en Nosey for ane of 
his ain countrymen—and the thing after a’ wasna greatly to 
be wondered at, and that for three reasons: 

Firstly, the shop was rather darkish. 

Secondly, the Heelandman had on specks, as I hae just 
said; and it was likely on this account that he was rather 
short-sighted; and 

Thirdly, Nosey, wi’ his kilt, and bannet, and red coat, was 
to a’ intents and purposes, as like a human creatur as a mon- 
key could weel be. 
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Nae sooner, then, had he got the note, than he opened it 
out, and lookit at wi’ his wee glowrin’ restless een, as if to 
see that it wasna a forgery. He then shook his head like a 
doctor, when he’s no very sure what’s wrang wi’ a person, 
but wants to mak’ it appear that he kens a’ about it—and 
continued in this style till the Heelandman’s patience began 
to get exhausted. 

‘* Can ye no shange the note, old shentleman?” quo’ Don- 
ald. Nosey gi’ed his head another shake, and lookit uncom- 
mon wise. 

“Is the note no goot, sir? spak the Heelandman, a second 
time; but the cratur, instead of answering him, only gi’ed 
anither of his wise shakes, as much as to say, ‘* I’m no very 
sure about it.” At this Donald lost temper. “ If the note 
doesna please ye, sir,” quo’ he, “ I’ll thank ye to gie me it 
back again, and I’ll gang to some ither place.” And he 
stretchit out his hand to tak haud o’t, when my frien’ wi’ the 
tail, lifting up his stick, lent him sic a whack ower the fingers 
as made him pw’ back in the twinkling of an ee. 

** Got tamn ye, ye auld scounrel,” said the man; “ do ye 
mean to tak my money frae me?” And he lifted up a rung 
big eneuch to fell a stot, and let flee at the monkey; but Nosey 
was ower quick for him, and jumping aside, he lichted on a 
shelf before ane could say Jock Robinson. Here he rowed 
up the note like a baw in his hand, and put into his coat 
pouch like ony rational cratur. Not only this, but he mockit 
the Heelandman by a’ manner of means, shooting out his 
tongue at him, spitting at him, and girning at him, wi’ his 
queer and outlandish physiognomy. Then he would tak his 
tail in his twa hands, and wag it at Donald, and steeking his 
nieves, he would seem to threaten him wi’ a leatherin’. 
A’thegither he was desperate impudent, and eneuch to try 
the patience of a saunt, no to speak o’ a het-bluided Heeland- 
man. It was gude for sair een to see how Donald behavit 
on this occasion.—He raged like ane demented, misca’ing the 
monkey beyond measure, and swearing as mony Gaelic aiths 
as micht hae sair’d an ordinar man for atwalmonth. During 
this time, I never steer’d a foot, but keepit keeking frae the 
back shop upon a’ that was ganging on. I was highly de- 
lighted; and jealousing that Nosey was ower supple to be 
easily catched, I had nae apprehension for the event, and re- 
mained snug in my birth to see the upshot. 

In a short time in comes Mr. Weft, wi’ a piece of lowing 
paper in his hand, that he had got frae the next door to licht 
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the shop; and nae sooner did Donald see him than he ax’d 
him for his note. | 

*“* What note, honest man?” said Mr. Weft. 

** Got tamn,” quo’ Donald, “ the note the auld scoundrel, 
your grandfather, stole frae me.”’ 

** My grandfather!” answered the ither wi’ amazement. 
** [ am thinking, honest man, ye hac had a glass ower muckle. 
My grandfather has been dead for saxteen years, and I ne’er 
heard tell till now that he was a thief.”’ 

“ Weel, weel, then,”’ quo’ the Heelandman, “ I don’t care 
naething about it. If he’s no your grandfaither, he’ll be your 
faither, or your brither, or your cousin.” 

** My faither, or my brither, or my cousin!” repeated Mr. 
Weft, ‘I maun tell ye plainly, frien, that I hae neither 
faither, nor brither, nor cousin of ony description on this side 
of the grave. I diana understand ye honest man, but I reckon 
that ye hae sat ower lang at the whiskey, and my advice to 
ye is to stap awa hame and sleep it aff.” 

At this speech the Heeiandman lost a’ patience, and lookit 
so awfully fairce, that ance or twice I was on the nick of 
coming forrit, and explaining how matters really stood; but 
curiosity keepit me chained to the back shop and [ just thocht 
I would bide awee, and see how the affair was like to end. 

** Pray, wha are you sir?” said Donald, putting his hands 
in his sides, and looking through his specks upon Mr. Weft, 
like a deevil incarnit. ‘* Wha are you, sir, that daur speak 
to me in this manner?” 

** Wha am I?” said the ither, drapping the remnant of the 
paper which was buruin’ close to his fingers, “ I am Saunders 
Weft, manufacturer in Hamilton, that’s what I am.” 

“ And [am Tonald Campbell, piper’s sister’s sun to his 
grace the great grand tuke of Argyle,” thundered out the 
Heelandman, wi’ a voice that was fearsome to hear. 

* And what about that?” quo’ Mr. Weft, rather snappishly, 
as I thocht. “ If ye were the great grand duke of Argyle 
himsell’ as ye ca’ him, Ill not permit you to kick up qa dust 
in my shop.” 

“ Ye scoundrel,” said Donald, seizing Mr. Weft by the 
throat, and shaking him till he tottered like an aspen leaf, 
** div ye mean to speak ill of his grace the duke of Argyle?” 
And he gied him anither shake—then, laying haud of his 
nose, he swore that he would pu’t as lang as a cow’s tail, if 
he didna that instant restore him his lost property. At this 
sicht I began to grew a’ ower, and now saw the needcessity 
of stapping ben, and saving my employer frae further damage, 
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bodily and itherwise. Nae sooner had I made my appearance 
than Donald let go his grip of Mr. Weft’s nose, and the lat- 
ter, in a great passion, cried out, “* William M'‘Gee, I tak ye 
to witness what I hae sufferit frae this bluid thirsty Heeland- 
man. It’s no to be endured in a Christian country. I'll hae 
the law of him, that I will. Dll be whuppit but Pll hae 
amends, although it costs me twenty pounds!” 

“¢ What’s the matter?” quo’ I, pretending ignorance of the 
haill concern. ‘* What in the name of Nebuchadnezzar, has 
set ye thegither by the lugs?” Then Mr. Weft began his 
tale, how he had been collared and weel nigh thrappled in 
his ain shop;—then the ither tauld how in the first place Mr. 
Weft’s grandfather, as: he ca’ed Nosey, had stolen his note, 
and how, in the second place, Mr. Weft himself had insulted 
the great grand tuke of Argyle. In a word, there was a des- 
perate kick up between them, the ane threeping that he would 
tak the law of the ither immediately. Na, in this respect 
Donald gaed the greatest lengths, for he swore that, rather 
than be defeat, he wad carry his cause to the house of lords, 
although it cost him thretty pounds sterling. I now saw it 
was time to put in a word 

“ Houts-touts, gentlemen,” quo’ I, “‘ what’s the use of a’ 
this clishmaclaver? Ye’ve baith gotten the wrang sow by the 
lug, or my name’s no William M'Gee. Ill wager ye a 
penny-piece, that my monkey Nosey is at the bottom of the - 
business.” 

Nae sooner had I spoken the word, than the twa, looking 
round the shop, spied the beastie sitting upon the shelf, girn- 
ing at them, and putting out his tongue, and wiggle-waggling 
his walking stick over his left elbow, as if he had been play- 
ing upon the fiddle. Mr. Weft at this apparition set up a 
loud lauch; his passion left him in a moment, when he saw 
the ridiculous mistake that the Heelandman had fa’en into, 
and I thocht he would hae bursted his sides wi’ evendown 
merriment. At first Donald lookit desperate angry, and, 
juding frae the way he was twisting about his mouth and 
rowing his een, I opined that he intended some deadly skaith 
to the monkey. But his gude sense, of which Heelandmen 
are no a’thegither destitute, got the better of his anger, and he 
roared and lauched like the very mischief. Nor was this a’, 
for nae sooner had he began to lauch, than the monkey did 
the same thing, and held its sides in precisely the same man- 
ner, imitating his actions in the most amusin’ way imaginable, 
This only set Donald a lauching mair than ever, and when he 
lifted up his nieve, and shook it at Nosey in a good humour- 
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ed way, what think ye that the cratur did? Odds man, he 
took the note frae his pouch, where it lay rowed up like a 
bow, and papping it at Donald, hit him as fairly upon the 
nose, as if it had been shot out of a weel aimed musket. 
There was nae resisting this. The haill three, or rather the 
haill four, for Nosey joined us, set up a loud lauch, and the 
Heelandman’s was the loudest of a’, showing that he was 
really a man of sense, and could take a joke as weel as his 
neighbours. 

When the lauchin’ had a wee subsided, Mr. Campbell, in 
order to show that he had nae ill wull to Mr. Weft, ax’d his 
pardon for the rough way he had treated him, but the worthy 
manufacturer wadna hear o’t. “ Houts, man,” quo’ he, “ dinna 
say a word about it. It’s a mistak a’ thegither, and Soleman 
himsell, ye ken whiles gaed wrang.” Whereupon the Hee- 
landman bought a Kilmarnock nightcap, price eleven pence 
happeny, frae Mr. Weft, and paid him part of the very note 
that brocht on the ferly 'T hae just been relating. But his 
gude wull didna end here, for he insisted on takin us a’— 
Nosey among the lave—to the nearest public, where he gi’ed 
us a friendly glass, and we keepit tawking about monkeys, 
“he what not, in a manner at ance edifying and amusing to 
near. 





| Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the United Irish 
Society, and Adjutant-General and Chef de Brigade in the 
service of the French and Batavian Republics. Edited by 
his Son, William Theobald Wolfe Tone. 2 volumes, 8vo. 
Washington, Gales & Seaton. 1826. 


From the Monthly Review. 


Turse volumes consist of several memoirs of different 
periods of his life, written by Tone himself; of diaries, con- 
taining the most minute details of his proceedings on the most 
important occasions of his career; of some supplementary 
memoirs, as well as of a brief outline of his own education, 
and services in the French army by his son; and, finally, of 
a short and very beautiful memoir written by Mrs. Tone, in 
which she effectually exposes the falsehood and exaggeration 
of some tales concerning herself and her family, which have 
been published in the New Monthly Magazine. It must be 
admitted, however, as an excuse for those inventions, that 
there are few families in any country, whose history affords 

sO many materials for romantic fiction as that of Theohald 
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Wolfe Tone. No imagination would have dared to contrive 
such adventures as those which befel himself and his bro- 
thers, and even his wife and his only surviving son. Fortune 
would seem to have marked them all out as the special ob- 
jects of her caprice and her severity: we have at present, 
however, to do with Theobald alone, and it will be seen that, 
even at the commencement of his life, it promised to be suf- 
ficiently diversified. 

He was born in Dublin, in the year 1763, and was the eldest 
of three brothers. In consequence of some Chancery litiga- 
tions, the pecuniary circumstances of his family were by 
no means prosperous; nevertheless they mustered sufficient 
means to provide him with an excellent education, which was 
finished at the university of Dublin. He acknowledges that 
he did not profit much from the opportunities thus afforded 
him, that he was abominably idle, and that instead of at- 
tending to his classics, he found his chief delight in attend- 
ing the parades, field-days and reviews, of the garrison of 
Dublin, in the Phenix Park. To this circumstance he traces 
the untameable desire by which he was ever after actuated 
to become a soldier; although he reluctantly submitted to try 
his fortune first at the bar. Before he quitted college he was 
engaged as a second in a duel, which terminated in the death 
of one of the parties, none of them being at the time above 
twenty years of age: a pretty good proof of the discipline 
that prevailed at that period in the university of Dublin. The 
manner in which he became acquainted with the admirable 
lady, who afterwards became his wife, is characteristic of 
the man. 

‘ At length, about the beginning of the year 1785, I became 
acquainted with my wife. She was the daughter of William 
Witherington, and lived, at that time, in Grafton street, in 
the house of her grandfather, a rich old clergyman, of the 
name of Fanning: I was then a scholar of the house in the 
university, and every day, after commons, I used to walk 
under her windows with one or the other of my fellow-stu- 
dents; I soon grew passionately fortd of her, and she, also, 
was struck with me, though certainly my appearance, neither 
then nor now, was much in my favour; so it was, however, 
that, before we had ever spoken to each other, a mutual af- 
fection had commenced between us. She was, at this time, 
not sixteen years of age, and as beautiful as an angel. She 
had a brother some years older than herself; and it was ne- 
cessary, for my admission to the family, that I should be 
first acquainted with him; I soon contrived to be introduced 
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to him, and as he played well on the violin, and I was my- 
self a musical man, we grew intimate, the more so, as it may 
well be supposed I neglected no fair means to recommend 
myself to him and the rest of the family, with whom I soon 
grew a favourite. My affairs now advanced prosperously; 
my wife and I grew passionately fond of each other; and, in 
a short time, I proposed to her to marry me, without asking 
consent of any one, knowing well it would be in vain to ex- 
pect it; she accepted the proposal as frankly as I made it, 
and one beautiful morning, in the month of July, we ran off 
together, and were married. I carried her out of town to 
Maynooth for a few days, and when the first ec/at of passion 
had subsided, we were forgiven on all sides, and settled in 
lodgings near my wife’s grandfather.’—Vol. i, p. 21. 

It is but justice to Mrs. Tone to observe, that throughout 
these volumes, wherever she is spoken of by her husband, 
and mention is made of her in almost every second page, it 
is uniformly in terms of the most ardent affection. It is the 
most engaging trait in our hero’s character, that through all 
his wild and extravagant proceedings, whether at home or 
abroad, she still held her place in his heart, as the first object 
of his feelings and his thoughts; and that her happiness, and 
possibly her aggrandizement, was one of the most lively in- 
centives to his ambition. Two years after his romantic mar- 
riage, Tone was obliged to leave her with his friends, while 
he came to London for the purpose of serving his terms at 
the Temple. His fondness for the profession may be inferred 
from his acknowledgment, that ‘ after the first month he never 
opened a law book, nor was he ever three times in West- 
minster hall in his life.’ This disinclination to study must, 
of course, have been increased by the extreme uncertainty of 
his circumstances, which kept him in much uneasiness of 
mind, ‘ However,’ he says, ‘ one way or another I contrived 
to make it out. I had chambers in the Temple, (No 4, Hare 
Court, on the first floor,) and whatever difficulties I had oth- 
erwise to struggle with, { contrived always to preserve the 
appearance of a gentleman, and to maintain my rank with my 
fellow students, if I can call myself a student.’ One of his 
resources was the European Magazine, for which he wrote 
several articles, mostly critical reviews of new publications, 
for which, in the course of two years, he received about 50/. 
He attempted, also, in conjunction with a friend, a burlesque 
novel, intending to ridicule the trash of the circulating libra- 
ries; but, unfortunately, none of the booksellers would risk 
the printing of it, though it was offered to them ‘ gratis.’ It 
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was afterwards published in Dublin, where it was read only 
by the authors and their friends. 

A singular project which engrossed the mind of our law 
student, for some time, was a proposal to the minister, Mr. 
Pitt, for the establishment of a colony in one of Cook’s then 
newly discovered islands in the North Sea, on a military plan, 
with a view ‘ to put a bridle on Spain in time of peace, and 
to annoy her grievously from that quarter in time of war.’ 
The scheme, of course, met with no attention from Mr, Pitt. 
He did not even acknowledge the receipt of the memorial in 
which it was set forth. We mention this omission, as, though 
apparently a slight circumstance in itself, it gave birth to a 
lasting resentment in the mind of Tone against that minis- 
ter, and, no doubt, materially swelled the tide of angry feel- 
ing which afterwards showed itself in his exertions for the 
independence of Ireland. His resentment was the more bit- 
ter, as, at the same time, his pecuniary affairs were in a state 
of great embarrassment. Such was his distress, that he went 
down to the India-house, to offer his services to the company, 
as a volunteer soldier, and the accident only of his having 
applied at the wrong season of the year, seems to have pre- 
vented his offer from having been accepted. 

Fortune, however, smiled once more upon him. His wife’s 
grandfather gave her a portion of 500/, which enabled him to 
return to Dublin, and to enter upon his profession in Trinity 
term, 1789. From the sort of preparation, however, which 
he had made for it, it would have been miraculous if he had 
succeeded. He devoted his attention chiefly to politics, and 
wrote a pamphlet, which, though ‘it was barely above me- 
diocrity,’ obtained for him the notice of the whig party in 
Ireland, and eventually led to a connexion with them, from 
which he at first expected great advantages. The only mate- 
rial result of it, however, was, that it gave him a decided 
turn for politics; and in the course of his inquiries into the 
state of Ireland, to whose interests he was unquestionably 
most ardently attached, he arrived at a conclusion, or rather, 
as he calls it, a theory upon which he ever afterwards acted. 
This theory was, that ‘the influence of England was the 
radical vice of the [rish government, and consequently that 
Ireland would never be either free, prosperous, or happy, 
until she was independent, and that independence was unat- 
tainable, whilst the connexion with England existed.’ 

Having once formed his opinions, his next proceeding was 
to give publicity to them; accordingly, on the first appear- 
ance of a rupture with Spain, he wrote a pamphlet, for: the 
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purpose of showing that Ireland would not be bound by any 
declaration of war that might be issued by England. This 
was a tolerably strong step towards the demonstration of his 
theory. The pamphlet, however, fell still-born from the press, 
as the public mind was not yet quite prepared for so decisive 
a doctrine. Having by this time run far beyond the utmost 
boundary of the whig principles, he already looked down up- 
on that party with contempt. Such was the state of his pro- 
gress towards extreme measures, when he became acquainted 
with Tom Russell, one of the most celebrated anti- Anglicans 
which Ireland has produced: we shall give Tone’s account 
of the origin of his acquaintance with this person, and also of 
the manner of life which he led at the period we speak of. 

* My acquaintance with Russell commenced by an argu- 
ment in the gallery of the house of commons. He was, at 
that time, enamoured of the whigs, but I knew these gentle- 
men better than he, and, indeed, he did not long remain un- 
der the delusion. We were struck with each other, notwith- 
standing the difference of our opinions, and we agreed to 
dine together the next day, in order to discuss the question. 
We liked each other better the second day than the first, and 
every day since has increased and confirmed our mutual 
esteem. 

* My wife’s health continued still delicate, she was ordered 
by her physician to bathe in the salt water. I hired, in conse- 
quence, a little box of a house on the sea-side, at Irishtown, 
where we spent the summer of 1790. Russell and I were 
inseparable, and as our discussions were mostly political, and 
our sentiments agreed exactly, we extended our views, and 
fortified each other in the opinions, to the propagation and 
establishment of which we have ever since been devoted. I 
recall with transport the happy days we spent together during 
that period; the delicious dinners, in the preparation ofavhich, 
my wife, Russell, and myself, were all engaged; the after- 
noon walks, the discussions we had, as we lay stretched on 
the grass. It was delightful! Sometimes Russell’s venerable 
father, a veteran of near seventy, with the courage of a hero, 
the serenity of a philosopher, and the piety of a saint, used 
to visit our little mansion, and that day was a fete. My wife 
doated on the old man, and he loved her like one of his chil- 
dren. I will not attempt, because I am unable, to express 
the veneration and regard I had for him, and I am sure that, 
next to his own sons, and scarcely below them, he loved and 
esteemed me. Russell’s brother John, too, used to visit us, 
a man of a most warm and affectionate heart, and incontesti- 
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bly, of the most companionable talents I ever met. His hu- 
mour, which was pure and natural, flowed in an inexhaustible 
stream. He had not the strength of character of my friend 
Tom, but for the charms of conversation, he excelled him 
and all the world. Sometimes too, my brother William join- 
ed us for a week, from the county Kildare, where he re- 
sided with my brother Matthew, who had lately commenced 
a cotton manufactory at Prosperous, in that county. I have 
already mentioned the convivial talents he possessed. In 
short, when the two Russells, my brother and I, were as- 
sembled, it is impossible to conceive of a happier society. I 
know not whether our wit was perfectly classical or not, nor 
does it signify. If it was not sterling, at least it passed cur- 
rent among ourselves. If I may judge, we were none of us 
destitute of the humour indigenous in the soil of Ireland; for 
three of us I can answer, they possessed it in an eminent de- 
gree; add to this, I was the only one of the four who was 
not a poet, or at least a maker of verses; so that every day 
produced a ballad, or some poetical squib, which amused us 
after dinner, and as our conversation turned upon no ribaldry 
or indecency, my wife and sister never left the table. These 
were delicious days. The rich and great, who sit down every 
day to the monotony of a splendid entertainment, can form 
no idea of the happiness of our frugal meal, nor of the inf- 
nite pleasure we found in taking each his part in the prepa- 
ration and attendance. My wife was the centre and the 
soul of all. I scarcely know which of us loved her best; her 
courteous manners, her goodness of heart, her incomparable 
humour, her never-failing cheerfulness, her affection for me 
and for our children, rendered her the object of our common 
admiration and delight. She loved Russell as well as I did. 
In short, a more interesting society of individuals, connected 
by purer motives, and animated by a more ardent attach- 
ment and friendship for each other, cannot be imagined,’— 
Vol. i, pp. 34—36, | 

The French revolution, which had, at its commencement, 
produced a serious impression in this country, was viewed 
in Ireland with the most cordial sympathy and approbation. 
The Catholics began to feel the humility and servitude to 
which they had been reduced by the penal laws, and, for the 
first time, took measures for obtaining the entire removal of 
their grievances. Tone, who was a Dissenter, anxiously par- 
ticipated in their views, and although, at the time, he did 
not reckon a single Roman Catholic among his acquaintances, 
he wrote a pamphlet in their behalf, which met with distin- 
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guished success; it was the immediate cause of making him 
known to the gentlemen by whom the affairs of the Catholics 
were managed, and to the volunteers of Belfast, by whom he 
was invited to assist in the formation of the club of United 
Irishmen, which commenced a new epoch in the politics of 
Ireland. A similar club was established in Dublin, composed 
of Archibald H. Rowan, James Napper Tandy, Dr. Dren- 
nan, the Hon. Simon Butler, and other distinguished per- 
sons. Of this club, Tone was also elected a member, and, upon 
the retirement of Mr. Richard Burke (son of Edmund,) from 
the agency of the Catholics of Ireland, our author was elect- 
ed (1792,) secretary to their general committee, with a salary 
of 200/. a year. This situation he appears to have filled for 
nearly two years, with great advantage to the body with which 
he was thus honourably connected: a transaction, however, 
which took place in 1794, rendered his. removal from Ireland a 
matter of necessity. A gentleman of the name of Jackson had 
been sent, by the French republican government, to Ireland, 
in order to sound the people of that country as to their wil- 
lingness to join the French against England. Jackson was 
unquestionably faithful to the cause which he had espoused, 
but he was one of the most indiscreet emissaries ever em- 
ployed on so delicate a mission. On his arrival in England 
he communicated the purport of his mission to an attorney, 
of the name of Cockayne, who lost no time in conveying the 
intelligence to government, Cockayne was accordingly in- 
structed to accompany Jackson to Ireland, and to watch and 
betray all his proceedings. Tone was one of the first persons 
to whom Jackson opened himself in Ireland, and he eagerly 
entered into the business: but, before any effectual step was 
taken, Jackson was arrested, tried, and executed. The safety 
of Tone was, of course, compromised; but, through the ex- 
ertions of his friends, he obtained permission to quit Ireland, 
and to take up his residence in America, whither he pro- 
ceeded in the month of May, 1795. 

He had scarcely arrived in Philadelphia when he resumed 
his plans for the liberation of Ireland. His first step was to 
wait on the French minister, Adet, from whom, however, 
he received but little encouragement. He purchased a plan- 
tation near Princetown, and was quietly preparing to settle 
himself as an American farmer, when he received letters 
from his friends in Ireland, entreating him ‘‘ to move heaven 
and earth to force his way to the French government, in or- 
der to supplicate their assistance,” and informing him that 
the public mind of Ireland was fast advancing towards re- 
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publicanism. Means were, at the same time, placed in his 
hands for enabling him to make the best of his way to France. 
He lost no time in obeying this call, and he arrived at Havre 
de Grace on the first of February, 1796. 

At this period commence the journals of his proceedings 
during his mission in France; they are written in a careless 
manner, but as they were intended chiefly for the gratifica- 
tion of his family, they exhibit a genuine and artless account 
of his life from day to day. They are often exceedingly droll, 
and animated with the finest touches of native Irish wit. 
The author had a ludicrous trick of dragging into his me- 
moranda, favourite quotations, sometimes from old plays, 
sometimes from old ballads, and other similar sources, which, 
besides that they have little merit in themselves, have nothing 
in the world to do with the subject in hand. The effect is of 
course often merely nonsensical; but generally it is so ridi- 
culous that one cannot help being amused with it. We shall 
give an example or two, premising, that after Tone’s arrival 
in Paris, he found no difficulty in obtaining access to the 
directory and ministers of France, who all promised to give 
their best assistance to the purpose which he had in view. 

‘March 21. Went by appointment (this being the first Ger- 
minal,) to the Luxembourg, to general Clarke; “ dumn zt and 
rot it for me” —he has not yet got my memorials; only think 
how provoking. I told him I would make him a fair copy, 
as I had the rough draft by me. He answered it was unne- 
cessary, as he had given in a memorandum in writing, to 
Carnot, to send for the originals; and would certainly have 
them before I could make the copy. We then went into the 
subject as before, but nothing new occurred. He dwelt a lit- 
tle on the nobles and clergy, and I replied as I had done in 
the former conversation; he said he was satisfied that nothing 
was to be expected from either, and I answered that he might 
expect all the opposition they could give, if they had the 
power to give any, but that, happily, if the landing were 
once effected, their opinion would be of little consequefice. 
He then asked me, as before, what form of government I 
thought would be likely to take place in Ireland, in case of the 
separation being effected? adding that, as to France, though 
she would certainly prefer a republic, yet her great object 
was the independence of Ireland, under any form. I answer- 
ed, [ had no doubt whatever, that if we succeeded, we would 
establish a republic, adding that it was my own wish, as well 
as that of a// the men with whom I co-operated, He then 
talked of the necessity of sending some person to Ireland, to 
examine into the state of things there, adding, ‘‘ vou would 
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not go yourself?” I answered, certainly not; that, in the first 
place, I had already given all the information I was possessed 
of; and, for me to add any thing to that, would be, in fact, 
only supporting my credit by my own declaration; that he 
would find, even in the English papers, and I was sure much 
more in the Irish, if he had them, sufficient evidence of the 
state of the country to support every word I had advanced; 

and evidence of the most unexceptionable nature, as it came 
out of the mouths of those who were interested to conceal it, 

and would conceal it, if they could; that, tor me to be found 
in Ireland now, would be a certain sacrifice of my life to no 
purpose; that, if the expedition was undertaken, I would go 
in any station; that I was not only ready and ‘willing, but 
should most earnestly supplicate and entreat the French go- 
vernment to permit me to take a part, even as a private 
volunteer, with a firelock on my shoulder, and that I thought 
I could be of use to both countries. He answered, “As to 
that, there could be no difficulty or doubt on the part of the 
French government.” He then expressed his regret at the 
delay of the memorials, and assured me he would use all 
diligence in procuring them, and would not lose a moment 
after they came to his hands. I entreated him to consider 
that the season was now advancing fast when the channel 
fleet would be at sea, and the camps in Ireland formed, and, 
of course, that every hour was precious, which he admitted. 
I then took my leave, having fixed to return in five days, on 
the 6th (serminal. I apologised for pressing him thus, which 
I assured him I should not do in a business of my own pri- 
vate concern, and so we parted. And now is it not extremely 
provoking that, in a business of such magnitude, seven days 
have been lust? The papers are lying in the minister’s hands, 
ready and finished, and nothing to do but to send for them, 

yet they are not got. Well! if ever I get to be a Citizen Direc- 
tor, or a Citizen Minister, I hope I shall do better than that: 
I am in a rage; hell! hell! Fury, revenge, disdain, and indig- 
nation, tear my swoin breast, whilst passions, ihe the winds, 
rise up to heaven, and put out all the stars.” As I have 
nothing to add more outrageous, I will here change the sub- 
ject."— Vol. ii, pp. 57, 58. 

One of the first things which his French friends required 
Tone to do, was to draw up a manifesto on the state of Ire- 
land. This document seems to have given our hero infinite 
trouble. The following passages in his diary particularly re- 
fer to it. 

‘March 25. At work in the morning at my manifesto. I 
think it begins to clear up a little. I find a strong disposition 
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to be scurrilous against the English government, which I will 
not check. I will write on, pell-mell, and correct it in cool 
blood, if my blood will ever cool on that subject. Went, at one 
o’clock, to Clarke—damn it, he has had my memorials, and 
never looked at them. Well! this is my first mortification: 
God knows I do not care if the memorials were sent to the 
devil, provided the business be once undertaken. It is not for 
the glory of general Clarke’s admiration of my compositions 
that I am anxious. He apologized for the delay, by alleging 
the multiplicity of other business, and perhaps he had rea- 
son, yet I think there are few affairs of more consequence 
than those of Ireland, if well understood. But how can they 
be understood, if they will not read the information that is 
offered them? Well, *“*’ 72s but vain,” &c. Clarke fixed with 
me to call on him the day but one after, at two o’clock. The 
delay, to be sure, is not yreat; nevertheless I do not like it. 
There was something, too, in his manner, which was not quite 
to my taste, not but that he was extremely civil. Perhaps it 
is all fancy, or that I was out of humour. Well, the 27th I 
hope we shall see, and till then, let me work at my manifesto. 
Heigho! I have no great stomach for that business to-day; 
but it must be, and so ad/ons. But first I will go gingerly, and 
dine alone in the Elysian fields. It 1s inconceivable the soli- 
tude I live in here. Sometimes I am most dreadfully out of 
spirits, and it is no wonder. Losing the society of a family 
that I doat upon, and that loves me so dearly, and living in 
Paris, amongst utter strangers, like an absolute Chartreux. 
Well! “ Had honest Sam Crowe been within hail—but what 
signifies palavering?” I will go to my dinner. Evening; did 
no good—* J cannot write this self-same manifesto, said J, 
despairingly.” No opera. Went to bed at eight o’clock. 
‘March 26. At work at the manifesto like a vicious mule, 
kicking all the way. However, I am getting on, but I declare I 
know no more than my lord mayor, whether what I am wri- 
ting is good, bad, or indifferent: “ Fair and softly and goes far 
in a day.” 1 am going fair and softly, but I cannot say I go far 
in a day. I have been writing now five hours without inter- 
mission, and I am surprised to find how little I have done; 
but 1 write two lines and blot out three, so it is easy to see 
how I get on. Well! now I think it is time to go to my din- 
ner. I am to dine with my friend Dupetit Thouars, who has, 
I am heartily glad to find, re-entered the service. He has at 
present the rank of commodore, and if the war continues some 
time longer, may probably become an admiral. I hope and 
believe he will do his duty, though he is a damned aristocrat; 
but then he hates the English cordially, and that covers a 
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multitude of sins. Evening: Dupetit Thouars prevented by 
business; but, to make amends, left a very troublesome French 
boy, to keep me from being low spirited, I suppose. Got rid 
of him as well as I could. At night sent for a bottle of Bur- 
gsundy, intending to drink just one glass. Began to read 
(having opened my bottle,) Memoirs of the reign of Lewis 
XIV. After reading some time, found my passion at a par- 
ticular circumstance kindled rather more than seemed neces- 
sary, as I flung the book from me with great indignation. 
Turned to my bottle, to take a glass to cool me—found, to 
my great astonishment, that it was empty—Oh, ho!—Got up 
and put every thing in its place, exactly—~examined all my 
locks—saw that my door was fast, as there may be rogues 
in the hotel—peeped under my bed, lest the enemy should 
surprise me there. It is the part of a wise man to be cautious, 
and I found myself, just then, inclined to be extremely pru- 
dent. Having satisfied myself that all was safe, “* J mounted 
the wall of my castle, as I called it, and having pulled the 
ladder up after me, I lay down in my hammock and slept con- 
tentedly.” This is vilely misquoted, but no matter for that; 
it is just like one of P. P.’s quotations. Slept like a top all 
night.’—Vol. ii, pp. 66, 67. 

Anxious as the leading members of the French government 
were, at the time, to rescue Ireland from the domination of 
England, it is very remarkable that they were as ignorant of 
the condition, and of the tone of feeling then prevailing in 
the former country, as if it had been one of the islands of the 
South Sea. Clarke, who afterwards became duke of Feltre, 
and who was himself an lrishman, seems to have known as 
little on the subject as Carnot. The conversation recorded in 
the following extract, is quite laughable for the gross stupi- 
dity which it betrays on the part of the republican statesman. 

‘July 18. Rose early this morning, and wrote a threaten- 
ing letter to citizen Carnot, telling him “ Jf he did not put 
five pounds in a sartin place— /? [tis written in French, 
and I have a copy. God forgive me for calling it French, 
for I believe, properly speaking, it is no language; however, 
he will understand that money is the drift of it, and that is 
the main point. Called at twelve on Clarke. At last he has 


got my brevet from the minister at war. It is for the rank of 


chef de brigade, and bears date the 1st Messidor, (June 19.) 
[t remains now to be signed by Carnot and Lagarde, which 
will be done to-day, and to-morrow, at nine, I am to pass 
muster. “* To-morrow, I swear, by nine of the clock, I shall 
see Sir Andrew Barton, knight.” Clarke embraced me on 
ceiving me the brevet, and saluted me as a brother officer; so 
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did Fleury, and my heart was so full I could hardly reply to 
either of them. I am as proud as Punch. Who would have 
thought this, the day I left the Lough of Belfast? I would 
have thought it, and I did think it. That is manly and de- 
cided, as P. P. used to say. I now write myself Chef de 
Brigade, “in any bill, bond, quittance, or obligation—Armi- 
gero. Huzza! huzza! Let me have done with my nonsense 
and huzzaing, and mind my business, Clarke asked me, 
would we consent, in Ireland, to let the French have a direct 
interference in our government? adding, that it might be ne- 
cessary, as it was actually in Holland, where, if it were not 
for the continual superintendence of the French, they would 
suffer their throats to be cut again by the Stadtholder. I 
answered, that, undoubtedly, the French must have a very 
great influence on the measures of our government, in case 
we succeeded; but that I thought, if they were wise, they 
would not expect any direct interference; adding, that the 
most effectual way to have power with us, would be, to ap- 
pear not to desire it. I added, that, for that reason, I hoped 
whoever was sent in the civil department, would be a very 
sensible, cool man, because a great deal would depend on his 
address. Clarke replied, ‘‘ We intend to send nobody but you.” 
That stunned me a little. What could he mean? Am I to 
begin by representing the French republic in Ireland, instead 
of representing the Irish republic in France? “* J am puzzled 
in mazes and perplexed with errors.” 1 must have this ex- 
plained in to-morrow’s conversation. Clarke then went on to 
say, they had no security for what form of government we 
might adopt in case of success. I replied, I had no security 
to offer but my decided opinion, that we would establish a 
republic. He objected, that we might establish an aristocratic 
republic, like that of Genoa. I assured him the aristocracy 
of Ireland were not such favourites with the people, that we 
should spill our blood to establish their power. He then said, 
“« Perhaps, after all, we might choose a king; that there was 
no security against that but information; and that the people 
of Ireland were in general very ignorant.” I asked him, in 
God’s name, whom would we choose, or where would we go 
look for a king? He said, ‘“*‘ May be the duke of York?” [ 
assured him that he, or his aid-de-camp, Fleury, who was 
present, had full as good, and indeed a much better, chance 
than his royal highness; and I added, that we neither loved 
the English people in general, nor his majesty’s family in 
particular, so well as to choose one of them for our king, 
supposing, what was not the case, that the superstition of 
royalty yet hung about us. As to the ignorance of our pea- 
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santry, I admitted it was in general too true, thanks to our 
execrable government, whose policy it was to keep them in 
a state of barbarism; but I could answer for the information 
of the dissenters, who were thoroughly enlightened, and sin- 
cere republicans, and who, I had no doubt, would direct the 
public sentiment in framing a government. He then asked, 
was there nobody among ourselves that had any chance, sup- 
posing the tide should set in favour of monarchy? I replied, 
*¢ Not one.” He asked, *‘ Would the duke of Leinster, for ex- 
ample?” I replied, ‘‘ No; that every body loved and liked the 
duke, because he was a good man, and always resided and 
spent his fortune in Ireland; but that he by no means pos- 
sessed that kind of character, or talents, which might elevate 
him to that station.” He then asked me again, “‘ Could I 
think of nobody?” I replied, ** I could not; that lord Moira 
was the only person I could recollect who might have had 
the least chance, but that he had blown his reputation to 
pieces by accepting a command against France; and, after 
him, there was nobody.” “ Well,” said Clarke, “‘ may be, af- 
ter all, you will choose one of your own leaders; who knows 
but it may be yourself?” I replied, we had no leaders of a 
rank or description likely to arrive at that degree of emi- 
nence; and, as to myself, I neither had the desire nor the 
talents to aspire so high.’—Vol. ii, pp. 159-161. 

The plan proposed by Tone was, that a body of French 
troops should be landed in Ireland, with a general at their 
head, of established reputation; the troops to consist of at 
least twenty thousand men, fifteen thousand of which should 
land as near the capital as circumstances would permit, and 
five thousand in the North of Ireland, near Belfast. If, how- 
eyer, the republic found it impossible to spare so large a body 
of men, he mentioned five thousand as the very lowest num- 
ber with which the attempt could be made. He might as 
well have mentioned five hundred. The bare idea of subdu- 
ing the English force in Ireland by means of five thousand 
men, and such auxiliaries as they might receive on their 
landing, was supremely absurd. 

After many promises and delays, the famous Botany Bay 
expedition was fixed upon, and actually put to sea from Brest, 
on the fifteenth of December, 1796. The force on board the 
different frigates was estimated at fifteen thousand one hun- 
dred men, well provided with arms, artillery, and ammuni- 
tion, under the command of Hoche. The result of this enter- 
prise is well known. The fleet were separated by the elements; 
Grouchy, who might have landed at his destination, with five 
or six thousand men, hesitated until the vessels in company 
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with him were rendered scarcely sea-worthy by the incle- 
mency of the weather, when he thought right to return to 
Brest as quickly as he could. Tone was with this expedition. 
He speaks in indignant terms of Grouchy’s* hesitation. It is 
remarkable, that in their voyage to Botany Bay, and their 
return to Brest, they did not meet a single English ship of 
war 

We pass over the period during which our hero served in 
the army of the Sambre and the Meuse, and also the ineffec- 
tual armament of the Texel, in order to come to the third 
and last expedition in which Tone was engaged for the inva- 
sion of Ireland. We give the editor’s account of it. 

‘At length, about the twentieth of September, 1798, that 
fatal expedition set sail from the Baye de Cameret. It con- 
sisted of the Hoche, seventy-four; Loire, Resolue, Bellone, 
Coquille, Embuscade, Immortalite, Romaine, and Semillante, 
frigates; and Biche schooner,and Aviso. To avoid the British 
fleets, Bombart, an excellent seaman, took a large sweep to 
the westward, and then to the north-east, in order to bear 
down on the northern coast of Ireland, from the quarter 
whence a French force would be least expected. He met, 
however, with contrary winds, and it appears that his flotilla 
was scattered; for, on the tenth of October, after twenty days 
cruise, he arrived off the entry of Loch Swilly, with the 
Hoche, the Loire, the Resolue, and the Biche. He was in- 
stantly signalled; and, on the break of day, next morning, 
eleventh of October, before he could enter the bay or land 
his troops, he perceived the squadron of sir John Borlase 
Warren, consisting of six sail of the line, one razee of sixty 
guns, and two frigates, bearing down upon him. There was 
no chance of escape for the large and heavy man of war. 
Bombart gave instant signals to the frigates and schooner 
to retreat through shallow water, and prepared alone to ho- 
nour the flag of his country, and liberty, by a desperate, but 
hopeless defence. At that moment, a boat came from the 
Biche for his last orders. ‘That ship had the best chance to 
get off. The French officers all supplicated my father to em- 
bark on board of her. “‘ Our contest is hopeless,” they ob- 
served, “‘ we will be prisoners of war, but what will become 
of you.” ‘ Shall it be said,” replied he, ‘* that I fled whilst 
the French were fighting the battles of my country?” He re- 
fused their offers, and determined to stand and fall with the 
ship. The Biche accomplished her escape, and I see it men- 


? 


_* This was the Grouchy, to whose hesitation, Napoleon, at a later pe~ 
riod, imputed his defeat.of Waterloo. 
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tioned in late publications, that other Irishmen availed them- 
selves of that occasion. This fact is incorrect, not one of them 
would have done so; and besides, my father was the only 
Irishman on board of the Hoche. 

* The British admiral despatched two men of war, the razee, 
and a frigate, after the Loire and the Resolue, and the Hoche 
was soon surrounded by four sail of the line and a frigate, 
and began one of the most obstinate and desperate engage- 
ments which have ever been fought on the ocean. Durin 
six hours she sustained the fire of a whole fleet, till her masts 
and rigging were swept away, her scuppers flowed with blood, 
her wounded filled the cockpit, her shattered ribs yawned at 
each new stroke, and let in five feet of water in the hold, her 
rudder was carried off, and she floated a dismantled wreck 
on the waters; her sails and cordage hung in shreds, nor could 
she reply with a single gun from her dismounted batteries, 
to the unabating cannonade of the enemy. At length she 
struck. The Resolue and Loire were soon reached by the 
English fleet; the former was in a sinking condition, she made, 
however, an honourable defence; the Loire sustained three 
attacks, drove off the English frigates, and had almost effected 
her escape; at length, engaged by the Anson razee of sixty 
guns, she struck, after an action of three hours, entirely dis- 
masted. Of the other frigates, pursued in all directions, the 
Bellone, Immortalité, Coquille, and Embuscade, were taken, 
and the Romaine and Semillante, through a thousand dan- 
gers, reached separate ports in France. 

¢ During the action my father commanded one of the batte- 
ries, and according to the report of the officers who returned to 
France, fought with the utmost desperation, and as if he was 
courting death. When the ship struck, confounded with the 
other officers, he was not recognized for some time; for he 
had completely acquired the language and appearance of a 
Frenchman. The two fleets were dispersed in every direc- 
tion; nor was it till some days later, that the Hoche was 
brought into Loch Swilly, and the prisoners landed and 
marched to Letterkenny. Yet rumours of his being on board 
must have been circulated, for the fact was public at Paris. 
But it was thought he had been killed in the action, and I 
am willing to believe that the British officers, respecting the 
valour of a fallen enemy, were not earnest in investigating 
the point. It was at length a gentleman, well known in the 
county Derry, as a leader of the Orange party, and one of the 
chief magistrates in that neighbourhood, sir George Hill, who 
had been his fellow-student in Trinity college, and knew his 
person, who undertook the task of discovering him. It is 
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known that in Spain, grandees and noblemen of the first rank 
pride themselves in the functions of familiars, spies, and in- 
formers of the holy Inquisition; it remained for Ireland to 
offer a similar example. The French officers were invited to 
breakfast with the earl of Cavan, who commanded in that 
district; my father sat undistinguished amongst them, when 
sir George Hiil entered the room, followed by police officers. 
Looking narrowly at the company, he singled out the object 
of his search, and stepping up to him, said, “* Mr. Tone I am 
very happy to see you.” Instantly rising, with the utmost 
composure, and disdaining all useless attempts at conceal- 
ment, my father replied, ‘‘Sir George I am happy to see 
you; how are lady Hill and your family?” Beckoned into the 
next room by the police officers, an unexpected indignity 
awaited him; it was filled with military; and one general 
Lavau, who commanded them, ordered him to be ironed, 
declaring that, as on leaving Ireland, to enter the French 
service, he had not renounced his oath of allegiance, he re- 
mained a subject of Britain, and should be punished as a 
traitor. Seized with a momentary burst of indignation at such 
unworthy treatment and cowardly cruelty to a prisoner of 
war, he flung of his uniform, and cried, ‘ These fetters shall 
never degrade the revered insignia of the free nation which 
{ have served.” Resuming then his usual calm, he offered 
his limbs to the irons, and when they were fixed, he exclaim- 
ed, *¢ For the cause which I have embraced, I feel prouder 
to wear these chains than if I were decorated with the star 
and garter of England.” ’—Vol. ii, pp. 523-525. 

The result need not be told. Tone was tried by a court 
martial, and ordered to be hanged. He anticipated his fate, 
by the aid of a penknife; and after lingering some days in 
prison, died as he had lived,—faithful to the cause which he 
had espoused. 

We have no room to notice the many interesting and im- 
portant documents which will be found in the Appendix to 
these volumes. Among them, is that matronly and affecting 
narrative of Mrs. Tone, to which we have already alluded. 
We cannot refrain from indulging the reader with one extract 
from this paper, in which she describes her parting with her 
only son, when setting out to join his regiment. 

‘At the close of January, 1813, my son was appointed sub- 
lieutenant in that regiment, and ordered to its depot, or head 
quarters, at Gray, in Franche Comte, to instruct recruits; 
another, and a very good practical school; but the account of 
this I shall leave to himself. Before going off, he had leave 
of absence for a month. We removed again my little esta- 
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blishment to Paris, and took lodging in the Rue de Lille, now 
Rue de Bourbon It will be believed this month was a most 
interesting period to me. I had lived with great economy at 
St. Germain’s, and was able to make considerable additions 
to the government allowance for equipment. We got an ex- 
cellent little horse, of Arabian breed, called Solyman, with 
whom I made acquaintance: it used to eat bread out of my 
hand, and was as gentle asa little dog. At length the day of 
departure arrived, and [ accompanied him as far as Brie 
Comté Robert, the first day’s journey, to see how Solyman 
went on. Horse and rider frolicked on before me, and now 
and then returned to the coach-window to receive a caress, 
Solyman always putting in for his share. We passed the night 
there. 

‘ Next morning we walked from the town together, out of 
human ken; (Solyman, with his little portmanteau, makin 
one,) and there I blessed my boy, and parted with him. Qh! 
people talk much of the pain of parting; but, in the variety of 
painful feelings which have passed through my heart, it is 
not the worst. The feelings are then, at least mine always 
were, of a very mixed and active nature; some of them de- 
lightful. Besides, parting is not parted: the object is there, 
but—parted—gone. Even now I must not think of it. 

‘ Hitherto I had not allowed myself even to feel that my 
William was my own and my only child, I considered only 
that Tone’s son was confided to me; but in that moment, 
nature resumed her rights. I sat in a field: the road was long 
and white before me, and no object on it, but my child; nor 
did I leave “to after-eye him till he had melted from the 
smallness of a gnat to air.” But then, I thought mv task was 
finished; my business in life was over. I could not think; 
but all I had ever suffered seemed before and around me at 
that moment, and I wished so intensely to close my eyes for 
ever, that I wonder it did not happen. The transitions of 
the mind are very extraordinary. As f sat in that state, un- 
able even to think of the necessity of returning home, a little 
lark rushed up from the grass beside me; it whirled over my 
head and hovered in the air, singing such a beautiful, cheer- 
ing, and, as it sounded to me, approving note, that it roused 
me. I felt on my heart as if Tone had sent it to me. I re- 
turned to my solitary home.’—Vol. ii, pp. 586, 587. 

We have, also, in the Appendix, a very curious account 
of this young soldier’s adventures in the campaigns of Na- 
poleon in Germany. But we must refer the reader for them 
to the volumes themselves, which he will find in every re- 
spect entitled to his best attention. | 
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THE EXILE OF SCIO. 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


he sun was slowly sinking behind the range of Hymettus 
and the hills of Attica, as we weighed anchor from Cape 
Colonna, and steered for the narrow strait between Zea and 
Cythnos. The morning we had passed in wandering through 
the groves of laurel and mastic, which cover the promontory 
of Sunium, and in lingering among the fast decaying ruins 
of the temple of Minerva. Around its base the debris of its 
fallen fragments have almost obliterated the outline of the 
platform on which it was erected on the very verge of the 
cliff, and the overthrow of a number of its columns a short 
time previous to our visit, not only added to the heap of de- 
cay, but must soon weaken the tottering foundation of the 
remainder. The destructive effects of the Sirocco wind were 
here most singularly displayed: the sides of the column front- 
ing the south east were eaten away and corroded, from base 
to capital, for the depth of two or three inches, whilst on the 
other portions of the shaft the fluting was as sharp and per- 
fect as at the first hour of its erection. 

The town and temple of Sunium were built during the 
brightest days of Greece—the age of Pericles; of the one not 
a vestige is left, and all that remains of the other are a few 
shattered columns supporting a frieze which fronts the 
*‘ island-gemm’d Aigean.” 

I had seen nearly all the temples now remaining in Greece, 
but none, not even Athens itself, is calculated to produce 
such vivid emotions as that of Sunium. The greater number 
of them are seated in frequented spots, and surrounded by 
the bustle of the crowd; Sunium stands alone, its heavy co- 
lumns look but on the blue hills of Attica, or the azure bil- 
lows of the Aigean; all is solitude around it, save the whirl 
of the sea-bird round its summit, or the waving of the olive 

roves at its base, and the only sound that awakes its silence 
is the sigh of the summer wind, or the murmur of the waves 
that roll into the time-worn caves beneath it. Far removed 
from every human habitation, it is seldom visited, except by 
the caique of the Mainote corsair, the passing traveller, or 
the fowler in search of the wild doves which frequent it. Its 
prospects are the most extensive and interesting in Greece; 
from its brow the eye wanders over the mountains of Argolis, 
and the hills that circle Athens; to the east, the purple plains 
of Helena and Eubea; and to the south the endless mazes of 
the Cyclades, separated by narrow channels, whose glittering 
and intricate passages form the labyrinths of the Archipelago, 
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the navigation of which is known almost exclusively to the 
pilots of Milo and Argentiers. It is seldom the view of the 
figean presents any thing but a picture of calm repose, its 
blue unruffied waters sleeping undisturbed beneath the equal- 
ly unvaried sky, or gently curling their rippling surface to 
catch the dancing sunbeams, and flash them back in mimic 
splendour. Sometimes a group of the white sails of the Le- 
vant are seen gliding from isle to isle, ‘‘ like wild swans in 
their flight,” or lagging lazily on the breathless tide to await 
the breeze of evening; earth, air, and sky are all in unison, 
7 their calm still repose belongs alone to the clime of the 
ast. 

We descended the cliff, and regained our vessel as the line 
of the ruined temple was thrown into fine relief against a sky 
now crimsoned with the dyes of sunset.—There was no filmy 
cloud to break the softness of the west, where the sun sank 
like a globe of molten gold, his rays spreading gently over 
the heavens, not flashed and caught from cloud to cloud, but 
blending in one massy sheet over the vast and glowing con- 
cave. 

The dawn of morning at sea is perhaps the most sublime 
sight in nature; sunset on land is more reposing and lovely, 
but sunrise on the ocean is grandeur itself. At evening he 
sinks languishing behind the distant hills, blushing in rosy 
tints at his declining weakness: at morn, he rises all fresh and 
glowing from the deep, not in softened beauty, but in dazzling 
splendour. With the weary pace of age, he glides, at eve, 
from peak to peak, and sinks from hill to hill; at morn, he 
bursts at once across the threshold of the ocean with the firm 
and couscious step of a warrior. His decline conveys the idea 
of fading brightness, his rise the swelling effulgence of mount- 
ing and resistless light. 

The succeeding day was calm, and we lay almost motion- 
less in the narrow strait which separated the islands of Zea 
and Cythnos, The former contains now no objects of attrac- 
tion amidst its sun burnt hills and barren valleys, except the 
snowy walls of its villages, and the vestiges of a temple once 
dedicated to Minerva, and built, as our pilot said, by Nestor, 
on his return from Troy. Cythnos is a hilly, fertile mound, 
rising gently from the sea, and remarkable for nothing but 
warm springs, from which it takes the modern name of Ther- 
mia: we slowly passed the strait, born along solely by the 
current, and about mid-day lay totally becalmed in a little 
bay formed by the islands we had left, and those of Gyarus 


and Syra. 
It was Sunday, and if that day be possessed of peculiar 
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stillness and repose on land, it must be doubly more so at sea, 
and among the Cyclades. The day was an oriental one; not 
a wandering vapour to stain the deep blue heaven, and not a 
breath to warp the mirror of the sea: no passing bark gave 
life or motion to the scene, the sails hung in lazy folds upon 
the mast, and not a sound disturbe«' the ocean’s silence. The 
crew were assembled on the quarter deck, and I never listen- 
ed to the liturgy with such interest and attention,—every 
sound was solemn, and every line awoke some recollection 
of home and of England. It was a new feeling, in such a 
situation, to listen to the same accents we had so long heard 
only in the village church, repeated amid scenes rich in all 
the sublimities of nature, and hallowed by the brightest asso- 
ciations of history and time: to hearken to the precepts of 
christianity almost amidst the very scene where it first arose, 
and to trace the wanderings of its apostles on the very waves 
their barks had traversed. 

There is no spot, not even the very sea of Greece, that 
wants its peculiar attractions; every valley has its ruin, every 
hill its history, and every wave is associated with the naval 
enterprizes and martial spirit of the mighty dead. Even 
those spots unmarked by earlier memorials of the fame of 
Greece, are rendered interesting by after-recollections of her 
fall. Age has succeeded age, but to leave the impress of its 
events on the shore where true greatness first burst to light. 
The same soil once trod by the bard and the warrior, was 
again pressed by the feet of those who bore over the earth 
the pure precepts of the gospel and of christianity, and where 
even these have left no traces of their path, the immortalizing 
hand of liberty is now raising on every hill a trophy, and in- 
scribing on every rock a triumph. 

In the evening, as there was still no appearance of wind, a 
few of the officers landed at Syra, within a very short distance 
of which we were floating on an almost breathless sea. The 
town is by no means so well built as some of the other islands 
less equivocally Greek. Its streets are irregular but striking- 
ly clean, and its little harbour is crowded with vessels of 
various flags from Hydra, Malta, and Marseilles, as Syra is 
now the only neutral port of the empire, equally respected 
by Turk and Greek, and permitted to carry on the trifling 
remnant of commerce which remains to the Cyclades. On 
the beach we were met by a Greek merchant with whom [ 
had formerly made the voyage from Hydra to Napoli de 
Romania. His house, to which he conducted us, after visit- 
ing the town, was situated at a short distance from the su- 
burbs, in the midst of a garden cultivated in the eastern style. 
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Its furniture was of the kind generally found in the houses of 
the Greek islanders, half Oriental, and half European, com- 
bining the luxurious comforts of the one with the taste and 
durability of the other. Our pipes and coffee in china cups 
placed in little vases of filigreed silver were presented by his 
daughters, two rather handsome girls, dressed in a costume 
between Grecian and French, and ‘possessed of an ease of 
manner much superior to those of the same class whom we 
had left in the Morea. The old gentleman seemed deeply 
to regret the ruin of his trade in the islands, occasioned by 
the convulsion of the war. <A few weeks before our arrival, 
Syra had been thrown into the utmost confusion by the arri- 
val of a Turkish corvette, escaping from the general rout the 
Ottoman fleet had suffered at Andros and Cape d’Oro. She 
was pursued by a few Greek cruisers, with whom she capitu- 
lated on the terms of giving up the vessel; as soon, however, 
as the Turks were landed, the treaty was broken by the cap- 
tain by blowing up the corvette; an attempt was immediately 
made to secure the crew, and after some rioting and the death 
of a few of the unfortunate wretches, they were secured, and 
to the number of a hundred and fifty sent to Hydra as pri- 
soners of war, where a few days after they were massacred 
by the islanders. The wreck of their vessel, and the unbu- 
ried corpses of the ‘lurks, were still lying on the beach as we 
passed.—Of the present war, and its prospects of success, 
our host spoke with that disinterested enthusiasm which 
characterises every class of the islanders, whose lot, before 
the revolution, was sufficiently happy to render them content- 
ed with their submission to the sublime Porte, had nota 
feeling of patriotism impelled them to ruin their own tran- 
quillity in order to assist the noble efforts of their less fortu- 
nate countrymen. Governed by their own laws, and in the 
full exercise of their own religion, a trifling yearly haratsch 
to the Porte purchased them permission to elect their gover- 
nors and senate from among themselves, and freed them from 
the presence or residence of a Turk in the islands. Syra was 
once the happiest spot of the Archipelago, its plains the rich- 
est of the Cyclades, and its merchants the most enterprising 
in the Levant; its only political grievance the necessity of 
sending an annual number cf sailors to the Ottoman fleet, 
and its only tax about S000 piastres a year, paid to the reign- 
ing favourite in the imperial Harem, on whom the revenue 
of the island was usually conferred by the Sultan. 
After a protracted and gratifying visit we rose to depart, 
but were pressed by our hospitable host to partake of a de- 
gert preparing in another apartment. It was the sole produce 
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of his own immediate household, consisting of sweetmeats, 

oranges, fresh figs, peaches, melons, apricots, and grapes, 

such as I have never seen equalled, not in Smyrna; some of 

the bunches weighing from five to eight pounds, of the purest 

amber sprinkled with red spots, and a skin so delicate as to 

ruffle off with the slightest touch of the finger. His wine 

was delicious, and, after pledging our host, and speedy free- 

dom to Greece, we reached our boat and again regained the 
frigate. As usual the breeze freshened at sunset, and at night 

we were again swiftly cleaving the A.gean, its phosphorescent 

waves leaving a long line of light in our vessel’s wake, that 

tracked her course along the pitchy deep. We drove rapidly 

through the straits of Tenos, whilst the landmarks of our 
pilot were the watchlights and fires that blazed from the cliffs 
of Myconi and the distant hills of Delos. 

The following day a strong head wind detained us till 
evening, beating through the straits of Scio, and alternately 
tacking from. its wooded coast of Chesme and Asia Minor. 
This beautiful arm of the sea, once celebrated as the scene 
of the defeat of Antiochus, has in later days been rendered 
doubly interesting by the struggles of Greece: it was at 
Chesme, that in 1770 the Russian admiral, Orlow, destroyed 
the Ot.oman fleet, and it was in this same strait that in 1822 
the modern Themistocles consigned to destruction the author 
of the Sciote massacre. The view on either shore was splen- 
didly beautiful; but on both, the associations of memory cast 
a feeling of disgust over every object; we could not look on 
the verdant hills of Scio without a shuddering recollection of 
the slaughter that had so lately stained them, whilst the op- 
posite and equally beautiful coast was alike detestable as the 
home of its perpetrators, But whilst to us the scene was any 
thing but a pleasing one, there was one individual on board 
our vessel to whom the sight of this devoted island served 
to summon up the most heart-rending reflections.—This was 
a young Greek lady of twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age, a native of the island, a witness to its massacre, and a 
destitute exile in consequence of the murder of her family. 
She was now on her way with us to Smyrna, in order to 
place herself under the protection of a distant relative, whom 
she hoped, though faintly, to find still surviving. She sat all 
day upon the deck, watching with wistful eyes the shores of 
her native island; at every approach which our vessel made 
towards it, she seemed straining to recognize some scene 
that had once been familiar, or perhaps some now deserted 
home that had once been the shelter of her friends; and when, 
on the opposite tack, we again neared the Turkish coast, she 
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turned her back upon its hated hills to watch the retreating 
shores of her desolated home. I had not heen aware of her 
being on board, as her national retiring habits had prevented 
her appearing upon deck during the early part of the voyage; 
but as she drew near Scio, feeling seemed to overcome edu- 
cation and prejudice, and she sat all day beneath the awning 
to satiate herself with gazing and with recollection. 

Towards evening we drew near the ruined town, built on 
the sea shore, at the foot of a wooded hill, which had been 
the site of the ancient city of Scio. Its houses seemed all 
roofless and deserted, whilst the numerous groups of tall and 
graceful cypresses which rose amidst them, contrasted sadly 
with the surrounding desolation; all was solitude and silence; 
we could not descry a single living creature on the beach, 
whilst from the shattered fortress on the shore, the blood red 
flag of Mahomed waved in crimson pride above the scene of 
its late barbarous triumph. At sunset the wind changed; we 
passed the Spalmadores and Ipsara, and rounding the pro- 
montory of Erythre, entered the bay of Smyrna. As we 
caught the last glimpse of the ruins of Scio, the unfortunate 
lady pointed out the remains of a house to the north of the 
town, which had been her father’s; it was now in ruins, and 
as clearly as we could discern, appeared to be of large di- 
mensions, and situated on one of the most picturesque points 
of Scio. Her name, she said was Kalerdji, and her father 
had been one of the commissioners for collecting the revenue 
of the Sultana from the gum-mastic of the island. On the 
breaking out of the revolution in the Morea, strong appre- 
hensions of a similar revolt in Scio werc entertained in the 
Divan, and a number of the most distinguished Greeks of 
the island were selecteil to be sent to Constantinople as hos- 
tages for the loyalty of the remainder; amongst these were 
her father and her only brother; herself, her mother, and two 
elder sisters being left alone in Scio. Tranquillity continued 
undisturbed in the island for more than a year; though the 
accounts of the reiterated successes of the Moreots were 
daily stirring up the energies of the inhabitants, whose tur- 
bulence was only suppressed by the immediate dread of the 
Turkish garrison in the Genoese fortress on the beach, the 
only strong hold in Scio. 

One evening, however, a squadron of three vessels, manned 
with Samians, entered the harbour, attacked the unsuspecting 
garrison, and aided by the lowest rabble of the town, suc- 
ceeded in despatching the guard, and taking possession of 
the fortress. But the deed was done without calculation, and 
could be productive of no beneficial result; the fort was un- 
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tenable, and on the almost immediate arrival of the Ottoman 
fleet, a capitulation without a blow ensued. The news brought 
by the hostile armament was of the instant execution of the 
ill-fated hostages the moment the accounts of the revolt had 
reached the Porte. Overwhelmed with grief for the loss of 
their only and dearly beloved protectors, the family of Ka- 
lerdji spent the few intervening days in vain but poignant re- 
gret, and in the seclusion of their bereft mansion, knew no- 
thing of what was passing at the town; where, whilst the 
Greeks were occupied in supplications and submission to the 
captain Pacha, and the Turks in false protestations of for- 
giveness and amnesty, the troops of the Sultan disembarked 
at the fortress. At length the preparations for slaughter were 
completed, and the work of death commenced. 

It was on the evening of the third day from the arrival of 
the Turkish admiral that the family of the wretched being 
who lived to tell the tale, descried the flames that rose from 
the burning mansions of their friends, and heard, in the calm 
silence of twilight, the distant death scream of their butcher- 
ed townsmen; whilst a few flying wretches, close pursued by 
their infuriate murderers, told them but too truly of their 
impending fate.x—As one of the most important in the valley, 
their family was almost the first marked out for murder, and 
ere they had a moment to think of precaution, a party of 
Turkish soldiers beset the house, which afforded but a few 
resources for refuge or concealment. From a place of im- 
perfect security, the distracted Phrosine was an involuntary 
witness to the murder of her miserable sisters, aggravated 
by every insult and indignity suggested by brutality and 
crime, whilst her frantic mother was stabbed upon the life- 
less corpses of her violated offspring. Satiated with plunder, 
the monsters left the house in search of farther victims, whilst 
she crept from her hiding place to take a last farewell of her 
butchered parent, and fly for refuge to the mountains. She 
had scarce dropped a tear over the immolated remains of all 
that was dear to her, and made a step towards the door, 
when she perceived a fresh party of demons already at the 
threshold. Too late to regain her place of refuge, death, 
with all its aggravated horrors, seemed now inevitable, till 
on the moment she adopted an expedient. She flew towards 
the heap of slaughter, smeared herself with the still oozing 
blood of her mother, and falling on her face beside her, she 
lay motionless as death. The Turks entered the apartments, 
but finding their errand anticipated, were again departing, 
when one of them perceiving a brilliant sparkling on the fin- 
ger of Phrosine, returned to secure it. He lifted the appa- 
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rently lifeless hand, and attempted to draw it off; it had, 
however, been too long, too dearly worn; it was the gift of 
her afianced husband, «nd had tarried till it was now only 
to be withdrawn from the finger by an effort. The Turk, 
however, made but quick work, after in vain twisting her 
delicate hand in every direction to accomplish his purpose, 
he drew a knife from his girdle, and commenced slicing off 
the flesh from the finger. This was the last scene she could 
remember.—I[t was midnight when she awoke from the swoon 
into which her agony and her effort to conceal it had thrown 
her; and she lay, cold and benumbed, surrounded by the now 
clotted streams of her last loved friends. Necessity nuw 
armed her with energy: no time was left for consideration, 
and day would soon be breaking.—She rose, and still faint 
with terror and the loss of blocd, flew to a spot where the 
valuables of the house had been secured; disposing of the 
most portable about her person, she took her way to the 
mountains.—-She pointed out to us the cliff where she had 
long lain concealed, and the distant track by which she had 
gained it, through a path at every step impeded by the dead 
or dying remains of her countrymen, By the time she ima- 
gined the tide of terror had flowed past, when she no longer 
observed from her lofty refuge the daily pursuits and murder 
of the immolated Sciots, and when she saw the Ottoman fleet 
sail from the harbour beneath its crimson pennon, now doubly 
tinged with blood, she descended with her fugitive compa- 
nions, to the opposite shore of the island. Here, after wait- 
ing for many a tedious day, she succeeded in getting on 
board an Austrian vessel, the master of which engaged to 
land her at Hydra, in return for the quantity of jewels and 
gold she had been able to reserve. She reached the island 
in safety, where she now remained for nearly two years, but, 
finding or fancying her various benefactors to be weary of 
their charge, she was now going to seek, even in the land of 
her enemies, a relative who had been living at Smyrna, but 
whom she knew not if she should still find surviving or fallen 
by the sabre of their common enemy. 

Her tale was told with a calm composure of oft-repeated 
and long contemplated grief; she shed no tear in its relation, 
she scarcely heaved a sigh over her sorrows, she seemed, 
young as she was, to have already made her alliance with 
misery. She had now, she said, but one hope left; and if 
that should fail, she had only death to look to. 
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